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Chapter  I 
INTRODUCTION 


This  research  is  an  Investigation  of  the  effect  of 
blindness  and  certain  conditions  of  blindness  upon  the 
measurement  of  vocational  interests.  It  is  essentially 
exploratory  in  nature.  Previous  research  in  this  area 
is  practically  nonexistent,  and  a primary  need  exists 
for  making  an  investigational  inroad  for  the  purpose  of 
general  orientation. 

One  of  the  ways  to  arrive  at  a statement  of  specific 
research  intentions  is  to  ask  the  sis^le  questiont  What  do 
we  want  to  know?  And  yet  an  appropriate  application  of 
this  question  is  sometims  made  obscure  by  the  entangle- 
ment of  possible  research  ends  and  means  to  these  ends, 
and  for  the  same  reason  adequate  responses  to  the  question 
do  not  readily  appear.  Furthermore,  without  the  benefit  of 
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substantial  previous  research  In  .the  field  of  vocational 
Interest  measurement  of  blind  persons  an  exploratory  study 
struggles  for  direction — and  the  directional  possibilit- 
ies of  making  such  a beginning  seem  Infinite.  But  even 
at  this  early  stage  of  developmental  progress  of  measur- 
ing the  vocational  Interests  of  blind  persons,  after  the 
recognition  of  practical  needs  there  follow  certain  logical 
responses  to  serve  as  points  of  beginning. 

From  the  practical  and  applied  point  of  view  of 
rehabilitation  comes  the  rudimentary  question:  Can  ob- 
jective measures  of  vocational  Interests  of  blind  persons 
be  obtained  so  as  to  facilitate  the  development  of  em- 
ployment plans  and  counseling  procedures?  To  this  grass- 
roots question  based  upon  practical  needs  the  writer  re- 
sponded with  other  questions  designed  to  point  up  the  var- 
ious research  possibilities.  Among  them  was:  Are  there 

I 

qualities  Inherent  In  blindness  or  are  there  traits  found 
In  blind  persons  which  will  coaipllcate  the  application  of 
accepted  methods  of  measxo-lng  vocational  Interests?  This 
question  Initiated  the  planning  for  research,  and  soon 
possible  answers  and  yet  other  questions  appeared.  In  terms 
of  observable  and  definable  conditions.  The  degree  of 
severity  of  blindness  can  be  tentatively  regarded  as  a 
trait  which  adght  Influence,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the 
measurement  of  Interests,  along  with  the  age  at  which  blind- 
ness occiirred,  the  percent  of  life  blind,  educational*^ 
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•xp«rl«nce,  and  consaquantlyf  the  effects  of  general 
experiential  opportunity.  Intimately  associated  with  this 
latter  point  are  many  possible  problems  of  semantics, 
language  development  and  usage  and  the  manipulation  of 
linguistic  symbols.  Still  In  this  connection  It  may  be 
asked.  Can  blind  persons  respond  realistically  to  test 
Items  which  were  previously  prepared  for  a sighted  pop> 
ulatlon?  Can  existing  tests  be  used  effectively  to 
measure  Interests  of  blind  persons,  or  will  It  be  neces- 
sary to  develop  a new  set  of  Items  from  which  there  can 
be  built  a more  appropriate  test?  Decisions  concerning 
the  type  of  test  to  be  utilized  oust  rest'  not  only  upon 
the  Item  content,  but  also  upon  the  type  of  measures 
that  can  be  most  useful  In  furthering  research  and  In  the 
relatively  new  field  of  organized  rehabilitation  and  eai- 
ployment  of  blind  persons.  Should  the  test  provide  meas- 
ures ef  Interests  In  terms  of  specific  Jobs  or  measure- 
ments of  broad  Interest  categories?  What  format  should 
a test  have  so  that  It  srlll  be  functional  and  appealing? 
What^mgthb^'scan  be  developed  to  make  a test  available  to 


billed  persons  both  from  the  point  ef  view  of  Item  pre- 
sentation and  Item  response?  What  are  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  various  possible  methods  of  communl- 

« 

eating  with  blind  persons  for  the  purpose  of  making 
psychological  evaluations  of  this  type? 

Contemplations  more  In  terms  of  research  planning 
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and  data  treatnant  allcltad  the  questions t Are  there 
differences  between  the  structured  Interests  of  blind  and 
sighted  persons,  and  if  so  what  are  the  determinants  of 
these  differences?  If  differences  do  exist  can  an  already 
standardized  test  of  vocational  Interests  detect  these 
differences  between  blind  and  sighted  populations?  Vlll 
a test  discriminate  in  terms  of  Interest  patterns,  not 
only  between  blind  and  sighted  samples,  but  will  it  also 
point  out  differences  within  the  blind  population  defined 
in  terms  of  various  conditions  of  blindness  and  certain 
concomitant  conditions  associated  with  blindness?  Since 
reliability  is  not  an  essence  which  goes  with  a test, 
but  one  which  is  found  to  exist  for  a test  administered 
under  set  conditions  and  to  a described  population,  what 
will  happen  to  the  reliability  of  a test  when  it  is  used 
with  a blind  population?  ^ 

Many  of  these  questions  far  exceed  the  scope  of  the 
present  research,  but  they  indicate  a beginning  and  a 
spontaneous  evolvement  of  logical  research  possibilities. 

In  any  attesg>t  to  evaluate  blind  persons  through 
psychological  testing,  one  of  the  most  apparent  problems 
is  the  "lack  of  commerce  with,"  and  the  necessity  for 
depending  aurkedly  upon  verbal  communication.  The  term 
"commerce  with"  has  both  general  and  specific  referents. 
Later  it  will  be  discussed  as  "experiencing."  A more 
immediate  usage  refers  to  the  facility  or  the  lack  of 


facility  with  which  psychological  test  materials  can  be 
made  available  to  blind  persons,  and  the  reciprocal  fam- 
iliarity of  lack  of  it  with  which  blind  subjects  can 

I 

respond  meaningfully  to  these  materials.  This  "lack  of 
commerce  with”  refers  primarily,  for  our  present  purpose, 
to  the  restrictions  placed  upon  both  the  test  mechanics 
and  the  sheer  response  possibilities  of  the  blind  subject 
as  a consequence  of  the  inability  to  see  per  se. 

The  fact  that  Braille  methods  are  available  which 
enable  blind  persons  to  read  with  their  fingers  is  of 
little  help  in  broadening  the  means  by  which  psycholog- 
ical tests  can  be  adiainistered.  Quimby  (1944)  and  Hayes 
(1948)  developed  techniques  in  which  the  Kuder  Preference 
Record  was  read  aloud  to  blind  high  school  students.  Re- 
sponses were  made  by  marking  Braille  Dot  Sheets.  The 
writer  and  colleagues  in  the  field  of  rehaUbilitation  of 
the  blind  atteag>ting  to  use  this  method  find  that  the 
coaiplex  Braille  Dot  Sheets  Introduce  confusion  and  test 
results  must  be  too  frequently  disqualified  because  of 
errors  for  the  method  to  be  considered  feasible.  Rel- 
atively few  blind  persons  read  Braille  with  sufficient 
speed  or  accuracy  to  look  upon  it  as  anything  like  a uni- 
versal and  efficient  mode  of  written  communication. 
Furthermore,  the  individual  experiencing  adventitious 
blindness,  the  individual  who  was  blinded  only  recently 
in  a hunting  accident  and  who  probably  needs  psychological 
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help  more  than  persons  who  are  accustomed  to  blindness 
of  longer  duration,  will  probably  find  It  Impossible  to 

m 

use  Braille  methods  to  any  practical  degree.  Consequent- 
ly, heavy  reliance  must  necessarily  be  placed  upon  the 
spoken  word  for  purposes  of  test  presentation  and  re- 
sponding. 

This  necessity  to  rely  heavily  upon  verbal  and  oral 
testing  methods  carries  with  It  problems  of  standard- 
ization. In  many  relatively  free-response  testing  sit- 
uations verbal  and  oral  methods  have  been  exploited  to 
advantage.  Such  Is  the  case  with  the  Verbal  portion  of 
the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale.  But  with  the  use,  of 
verbal  and  oral  methods  with  tests  norsully  requiring  more 
discrete  answers  or  other  administrative  methods  It  Is 
necessary  to  find  methodological  counterparts  to  sub- 
stitute for,  say,  "paper  and  pencil"  techniques  which 
typify  aumy  useful  tests  and  which  contribute  meaningfully 
to  practices  of  standardization.  Attempts  to  make  test 
Mterlals  available  to  blind  Individuals  by  methods  call- 
ing for  another  person  to  read  aloud  to  a blind  subject 
test  Items  not  Intended  nor  standardized  for  this  in- 
timate presentation  Introduce  elements  of  Inter-personal 
relationships  which  may  have  unfortunate  effects  upon 
certain  test  results.  Subjects  required  to  use  readers 
In  this  fashion  often  seem  to  experience  undue  feelings 
of  being  observed — the  reader  assumes  test  quality  and 
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the  test  assumes  human  and  possibly  Judgmental  quality  ‘ 
with  the  result  that  the  standardized  relationship  between 
subject  and  test  material  is  disturbed.  It  is  difficult 
to  predict  the  significance  of  this  lack  of  standardization, 
its  direction  or  its  role  from  individual  to  individual. 

The  temptation  to  find  security  in  the  testing  situation 
by  asking  questions  of  the  reader,  the  back  and  forth 
verbal  exchange  other  than  that  required  for  testing 
purposes,  the  hesitation  to  reveal  personal  materials  to  a 
reader  with  the  same  ease  as  might  be  expected  when  using 
more  punctate  and  mechanical  methods,  the  failure  of  the 
reader  to 'keep  presentations  free  of  subjective  quality, 
and  the  generally  recognized  tendency  for  behavior  to  , 
occur  in  terms  of  social  codes  brought  into  play  when- 
ever two  persons  interact  contribute  to  a state  of  affairs 
which  makes  prediction  from  test  data  uncertain  and  demands 
from  the  beginning  of  any  testing  program  and  research 
with  blind  persons  greater  rigor  of  testing  methods. 

In  part  these  demands  can  be  satisfied  by  recording 
a test  item  by  item,  exercising  care  to  produce  an  object- 
ive effect  by  matter-of-fact  reading.  Once  recorded  the 
material  sMy  be  reviewed  and  changed  again  and  again  until 
the  investigator  is  satisfied  that  the  reader  imparts 
little  to  the  test  which  is  not  desired.  What  is  pos- 
sibly more  significant  is  that  whenever  the  recorded  test 
is  played  back  the  presentation  will  be  exactly  the  same 
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as  It  occurred  for  previous  adninlstratlons.  Each  suc- 
cessive subject  Is  exposed  to  the  same  material  stand- 
ardized by  the  recording)  the  subject  feels  relatively 
independent  of  other  persons  and  tends  to  regard  the 
record  and  play-back  mechanism  in  much  the  same  way  as 
sighted  individuals  may  regard  a written  page  which  they 
are  reading,  simply  as  an  inanimate  part  of  the  test 
materials.  Because  extraneous  conversation  is  elim- 
inated, testing  time  is  shortened  and  undesirable  effects 
of  prolonged  and  unpredictable  testing  sessions  are 
abolished. 

But  solving  the  matter  of  standardization  of  pre- 
sentation is  only  half  the  problem  of  "commerce  with,” 
for  the  manner  of  responding  is  of  equal  ia^ortance. 

To  have  a test  recorded  for  presentation  and  yet  to 
have  the  blind  subject  auike  an  item  by  item  report  of 
his  answers  to  another  person  acting  as  secretary  is  to 
nullify  many  of  the  advantages  of  making  the  recording  in 
the  first  place.  Ideally,  the  subject  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  respond  easily- and  freely  witbin  the  lim- 
its prescribed  by  the  test,  but  without  suffering  from 
additional  restraints  imposed  by  complex  mechanisms, 
tasks  made  difficult  by  the  prerequisite  of  special 
skills,  or  by  a personal  attendant.  Mtereas  a typewriter 
might  well  afford  a means,  although  complex,  of  answering 
test  items,  far  siiqpler  arrangements  of  the  same  button- 
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pushing  rssponst  posslbilltlss  may  bt  dsvlssd  for  ths 
purposs  of  affording  aasy  coaaarca  with  tast  ■atarlals 
and  tha  racordlng  of  itaa  rasponsas.  A siapllflad  kay- 
board  daalgnad  to  racaiva  all  rasponsas  nacassary  to  tha 
tast,  and  at  tha  saaa  tiaa  raquiring  littla  aanlpulatlva 

■•y  ba  ragardad  by  blind  subjacts  as  iiqpassionataly 
as  sightad  subjacts  ragard  a fountain  pan. 


OuptM  II 

(XMCBTUAL  BAOCCMXMD  AK)  tnCiriCAUCm  OF  PRIDlCTIGMi 


Th«  pr«t*nt  lnv*»tlf«tlon  !•  primrlly  on*  of  m- 
ploraUen.  Tha  intantlan  la  to  atu4y  Uo  aaturo  of  r#- 
•ponaoa  of  blind  aubjocto  to  tho  Kudor  Proforonco  Kocord 
and  to  a diroct  quoation  of  proforrod  occupation,  ipoc* 
naoaxcb  propooalo  aro  oa  follovoi 

To  inv«»ti9at»  th*  co^parotivo  atability  or 
roiiability  of  tho  Kudor  Proforonco  lUcord  «hon  adinin- 
iatorod  to  blind  and  aifhtod  population  aai^loa  undor 
tbo  conditiona  of  apocial  tootinf  procoduroa  doaipnod 
to  nako  tbia  toat  oqually  availablo  to  both  froapa. 

2.  To  imroatifato  tbo  rolationabip  botupon  intoroata, 
**  noaourod  by  tho  Kudor  Proforonco  Rocord  oporatinf  within 
tho  oxporiaontal  liaita  and  conditiona,  of  tbo  blind 


••■plo  and  "uon  in  gonoral." 
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9.  To  Invottlfato  tho  rolatlonaklp  botwoon  ! 

Intoroott,  ••  Moaurod  by  tha  Kudar  Prafaranca  Racerd 
oparatlng  within  tha  axparlaantal  llalta  and  condltlona, 
of  auh-groupa  of  tha  blind  aa«pla.  dafinad  In  tana  ofi 
A.  Viauai  acwity. 

I.  Afa  at  onaat  of  blindhaaa. 

C.  Farcant  of  Ufa  blind. 

IdMcatlonal  aiparianca  axpraaaad  aa  tha  ral- 
atlva  aw>ynt  of  tina  apant  in  public  achool  or  a achool 
for  tha  blind. 

4.  To  atudy  tha  ralatlonahip  batwaan  aipraoaad 
and  aaaaurad  intaraata  of  both  blind  and  ai^htad  growpa. 

».  To  co^ara  taat  tin  for  blind  and  aifhtad 
froupa,  and  to  conant  upon  toot  tiaaa  racordad  for  tha 
taatinf  aathoda  of  tha  praaant  raaaarcb,  of  a aathod 
inrolvin9  tha  uaa  of  aifbtad  raadara  in  tha  praaantation 
of  tha  Kwdar  Prafaranca  Racord,  and  tha  unaltarad  aathod 
P*‘****’lhad  by  tha  Rudar  Prafaranca  Racord. 

6.  To  datarmlna  attitwdaa  of  blind  aubjacta  toward 
tha  apacial  taatin^  aathoda  daaignad  to  nka  tha  Kwdar 
Prafaranca  Racord  availabla  to  blind  aubjacta  aa  wall 
aa  aightad  aubjacta. 

Expfrianca  aa  controllad  and  aodifiad  frow  uaual* 
davalopwantal  axparianca  by  conditiona  of  blindnaaa  ia 
hold  to  aaauM  control  i^rtanca  in  tha  atructuring  of 
intaraata.  Tha  praaant  writar  finda  graat  vaxiationa  in 
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tfc#  •ip«rl*ntlAl  klttOTY  blln4  persons  coalft9  to  Kit 
tttontlon  in  t rohAbllitttlon  profrta,  ihott  vtrlttiont 
boln*  dopondont  upon  bllndnott.  It  It  ftlt  tKot  thoto 
•xporltntltl  dlfftroncot  ntrkodly  inllutnct  rotpontot 
to  tn  invontory  tuch  tt  tho  Kudor  Proforonco  Rocord. 

TKo  nood  for  tn  txporiaonttl  invottlfttlon  of  thlt  trot 
It  tpptront.  HtrxKoid  ^ Ruttoll  (m3)  tttto  thtt 
tllyht  ovldonct  oxlttt  tt  to  tbo  tlaiitrlty  of  aottuurod 
Intorottt  of  txporloncod  tnd  inoxporloncod  workort,  tnd 
Invottlfttiont  In  tbit  trot  tro  prtctlctlly  nonoxlttont. 
In  tKoir  ropert  of  t ttudy  of  tho  rolttlonthlp  botwoon 
oxporionct  tnd  Intorottt  tt  aotturod  by  tho  Kydor  Pro- 
foronco Rocord,  Drottol  tnd  Mtttoton  (1952)  folt  thtt 
tho  followlnf  intorott  ptttomt  wort  ovldonti 

1.  A ttudont  with  llaltod  tnd  not  ontlroly  plott- 
itfthlo  oxporionct  aty  rotct  by  Indlcttlnf  Intorott  In 

*l*ott  ontlroly  owttldo  hit  oxporionco. 

2.  A tlAld  Indlvidutl  aty  tond  to  chock  only  IttM 
in  toao  wty  roittod  to  hit  oxporionct. 

3.  An  Indlvldwtl  of  tn  tdronturowt  turn  of  alnd 
to^  to  toloct  Itoat  outtido  of  hit  txporionct, 

hi*  dotlro  for  now  thrlllt  (p.  109). 

Thoto  ttao  invootlgttort  conclodod  thtt  in  gonortl 
ttwdontt  wort  condltlonod  by  tho  oxtont  of  thoir  txpor- 
ionco  In  t partlcvlor  trot  to  txprott  Intorottt  In  thtt 
trot.  Arott  with  aott  dlfftroncot  In  tho  dlroctlon 
intorott-grottor-thtn-oxporlonco  woro  Sclonct  tnd  Ihitlc. 


L_ 

r 

I 
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Th«  Clerical  and  Parauaalva  acalaa  ahowad  aoat  dlffarancaa 
In  the  direction  lntereat~leeo-than-experlence. 

a 

In  an  Investigation  of  the  effect  of  Job  experience 
upon  Bcorea  of  the  Kuder  Preference  Record,  Heraberg 
4^  (1W3)  Indicate  that  the  Interest  patterns 

**®*’^**^  only  recently  entering  a Job  and  experienced 
••rkers  on  that  Job  were  essentially  slallar,  but  that 
the  entry  groups  are  often  characterized  by  higher  scores 
on  Interest  scales  idtlch  particularly  belong  with  their 
vocational  field. 


Thus,  it  was  shown  that  entry  engineers  were  signifi- 
cantly higher  on  the  Mechanical  and  Scientific  scales 
and  ent^  laboratory  workers  higher  en  the  Scientific 
scale  than  were  their  experienced  counterparts.  These 
Mgher  scores  for  the  entry  group  way  steei  fnm  the  recent 
f**Pr*5^*!L*^  ••'d  their  preoccupation  with  the 

swhjsct  ■otter  In  the  characteristic  areas  (p.  47^), 


For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Investigation  It 
should  be  e^haslzed  that  Interests  are  learned,  and 
hence  acquired  through  experience  (Strong,  1943).  it 
Is  sssused  that  they  are  acquired  rather  sequentially 
and  developuontally.  This  developmental  sequence  Is 
probably  largely  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  exposure 
to  the  world  shout  us,  and  upon  certain  time  relation- 
ships In  this  exposure. 

Darley  and  Hagenah  (1W5)  conclude  that  occupational 
interests  are  products  of  the  Individual’s  total  striving 
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for  •dJustJMnt,  and  grow  out  of  nooda  arising  In  hit 
poraonallty  davalopaiont. 

Tha  proaiaa  that  Intaraata  ara  laamad  and  that  thla 
laamlng  takas  placa  through  axparlanca  In  such  tha  saaa 

I 

way  that  othar  laarnlng  occurs  assusMs  spaclal  signif- 
icance for  blind  parsons  In  tha  light  of  tha  fact  that 
axparlantlal  lag>ovl shaant  Is  a prlaary  factor  of  blind- 

a 

nass.  It  saaas  raasonabla  to  hypothaslza  that  tha  aaasura- 
•ant  of  vocational  Intaraata  of  blind  and  sighted  popu- 
lations will  show  certain  basic  dlffarancas.  These  dif- 
ferences will  probably  not  be  found  to  exist  unlvaraally 
In  all  Interest  areas,  nor  will  they  be  unldlroctlonal. 

They  will  be  evidenced  In  aora  or  lass  degree  in  tarats 
of  axparianca. 

In  tha  follosrlng  section  an  attaapt  Is  nada  to  sat 
forth  various  hypothetical  considerations  which  logically 
belong  to  tha  present  Investigation.  These  hypotheses 
will  be  foraulated  froa  considerations  of  differential 
experience  available  to  blind  and  sighted  populations, 
and  will  refer  not  only  to  differences  between  blind  and 
sighted  persons,  but  also  to  differences  within  the  de- 
fined blind  population. 

Visual  Acuity  and  Interests 


I 


very  act  of  coaparinq  blind  and  sighted  populations 


points  up  • contlnuua  doflnod  in  tons  of  visual  pro- 
ficiency. Just  as  parsons  who  art  raco^izably  "sighted” 
vary  greatly  in  their  visual  proficiency,  primarily  in 
teras  of  visual  acuity,  so  do  persons  who  are  "blind" 
exhibit  broad  differences  in  their  ability  to  see.  In 
fact,  the  aeasurable  visual  contlnuua  is  a saooth  scale 
ranging  froa  the  best  possible  vision  (soaething  better 
than  20/20  *)  to  the  worst  possible  vision  (no  perception 
of  light  at  all).  The  fact  that  limits  on  this  scale 
have  been  designated  as  defining  the  condition  of  blind- 
ness in  no  way  disturbs  the  ssMOthness  and  continuouaness 
of  this  scale.  As  the  lower  limit  of  the  "sighted” 
portion  of  the  scale  approaches  the  upper  liadt  of  the 
"blind”  portion,  the  difficulty  of  clearly  indicating 
idiether  a person  is  blind  or  sighted  increases  as  a func- 
tion of  proximity,  and  the  actual  magnitude  of  the  meas- 
urable difference  between  "blind”  and  "sighted”  decreases 
to  the  point  of  absurdity.  In  practice  this  difficulty 


I 

The  visual  acuity  fraction  can  be  interpreted  most 
readily  if  it  is  remembered  that  the  numerator  is  a 
measure  of  distance  referring  to  the  visual  abilitv  of 
the  individual  whose  vision  is  being  measured,  while 
the  denominator  refers  to  normal  visual  ability.  Thus, 
the  fraction  20/20  can  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
the  subject  can  see  at  20  feet  Hhe  numerator)  that  a 
person  of  normal  vision  can  see  at  20  feet  (the  denom- 
inator). Siadlarly,  a visual  acuity  represented  by  the 

weaning  tTip 

subject  can  see  at  20  feet  what  the  individual  with 
normal  vision  can  see  at  200  feet. 
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it  Itr^tly  tYoldt^  by  uting  unitt  of  aottuxt  which  aro 
tufficitnlly  tpaeod  along  tha  acala  of  viaual  acuity 
claarly  to  includa  or  aicluda  a givan  individual  aa  a 
conaaquanca  of  aatabliahad  dafinitiva  limita,  and  a 
crudaly  Maaurad  thraahold.  Inaaanich  aa  tha  Baaturing 


acala  ia  continuoua,  and  tha  aaction  of  tha  acala  daacrib- 
ing  blindnaaa  ia  alao  continuoua  and  ralativaly  broad, 
conaidarabla  variability  of  viaual  proficiancy  can  ba 
antic ipatad  avan  within  tha  blind  populationa.  tijiilar> 
ly,  conaidarabla  variability  of  participation  in  and  ra- 
aponaa  to  activitiaa  dapandant  upon  viaion  can  ba  antici* 
patad. 

Fraquant  raparla  fra»  blind  par«a««  bava  indiaatad 
that  avan  ainuta  viaual  abilitiaa  ara  of  graat  aignif* 
icanca  aa  axparianca  and  bahavior  datarainanta.  Tha  blind 
individual  who  haa  a viaual  acuity  of  20/200  aay  viait  an 
art  auaauai  ragularly  and  dariva  graat  aatiaf action 
froa  hit  viaual  axpariancaa.  On  tha  othar  hand,  tha  par> 

• ton  with  no  viaion  at  all  could  ba  axpactad  to  profit 
littla  by  auch  an  axcuraion,  and  aftar  a poaaibla  aingla 
viait  to  an  art  gallary  dacida  that  hia  tiaM  could  ba 
apant  aora  profitably  angaging  in  activitiaa  allowing 
for  graatar  paraonal  participation  and  aatiaf action. 

In  thia  way  tha  aaount  of  viaion,  avan  within  tha  liaita 


that  thia  typa  control  diractly  liadta  tha  opportunity 
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■to  •xporlonco,"  tho  opportunity  to  loom,  ond,  conoo- 
quontly,  tho  opportunity  to  doYolop  opproprlat#  Intorooto. 

• Strong  (1943)  points  out’ that  kaon  oyoalght  •akoa  it 

poaaiblt  to  obaorYo  dlfforoncoa  aaong  birds  that  tho 
•short- alghtod"  aan  cannot.  Ho  statoa  that  only  tho  mu\ 
with  koon  Yiaion  can  bocosM  Intoroatod  in  obaorving  birds. 

Yot  blindnoaa  dooo  not  sako  for  a uniYoraal  aolding 
of  intorooto.  Juot  as  no  intoroot  pattomo  can  dofino 
•a  toachor*  or  "an  oxocutiYO,"  no  Intoroot  pattomo  can 
bo  oxpoctod  to  donoto  "tho  blind.”  Oroat  indiYidual 
Ysriability  io  anticipatod  within  tho  blind  population. 
OlYon  tho  condition  of  blindnoaa,  tho  writor  foolo  that 
•tho  blind*  do  not  conotitwto  a oinglo  popwirtion,  bm 
that  cortain  logical  oub-populationo  can  bo  dofinod. 
Doubtloooly,  ono  crltorion  of  »ajor  oignlflcanco  in  this 
oub-diYiding  of  tho  blind  population  io  Yioual  acuity, 
a prljoary  dotorminant  of  oxporionco. 

It  io  bolioYod  that  difforoncoo  will  oxlot  botwoon 
tho  uoaourod  intorooto  of  blind  and  oightod  populations, 
and  within  tho  blind  population,  and  that  thooo  diffor 
oncoo  will  bo  found  to  bo  a function  of  Yioual  acuity. 

It  io  furthor  hold  that  tho  uagnitudo  and  diroction  of 
difforoncoo  botwoon  tho  uoaourod  intorooto  of  blind  and 
oightod  poroono,  and  within  tho  blind  population,  aro 
functions  of  visual  acuity,  tn  ••nao,  uagnliuda  and 

diroction  aro  mutually  indopondont,  yot  both  causally 
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r*l«t«d  to  vl«u«l  acuity.  Whan  tha  aaiauxad  intaraata 
of  tha  alghtad  group  (Qroup  A)  and  tha  blind  group  (Group 
B)  ara  coi^arad,  tha  arithaatic  diffaranca  batwaan  thair 
two  aaana  ia  tha  aagnituda  of  tha  diffaranca.  Tha  di- 
raction  of  tha  diffaranca  ia  datarminad  by  whathar  tha 
■aan  valua  for  Group  A ia  graatar  than  for  Group  B,  or 
whathar  Group  B axcaada  Group  A.  For  tha  praaant  pur- 
poaai  whanavar  a diffaranca  ia  found  to  axiat  batwaan 
groupa,  tha  diraction  of  thia  diffaranca  will  ba  aaid  to 
ba  "alght-ordarad"  if  tha  waan  valua  for  tha  alghtad  group 
ia  graatar  than  that  for  tha  blind  group  or  if  tha  aub- 
group  or  aub-groupa  having  graatar  viaual  acuity  within 

a 

tha  dafinad  blind  population  alao  hava  graatar  Intaraat 
valuaa  than  do  groupa  with  laaa  viaual  acuity.  Con- 
varaaly,  tha  diraction  of  tha  diffaranca  ia  aaid  to  ba 
•blind-ordarad*  if  tha  valua  for  tha  blind  group  ia  graat- 
ar than  that  for  tha  alghtad  group,  or  if  tha  aub-group 
or  aub-groupa  having  tha  laaa  viaual  acuity  hava  graatar 
intaraat  valuaa  that  tha  aub-group  or  aub-groupa  with 
graatar  viaual  acuity. 

Intaraat  araaa  woat  likaly  to  raflact  tha  two  ra- 
lationahipa  daacrlbad  abova  ara  thoaa  aabodying  aetiv- 
Itlaa  which'  ara  aaaantially  availabla  to  paraona  aa  par- 
ticipanta  on  tha  ona  hand,  or  not  availabla  to  thaw  aa 
par^icipanta  oiTlSa  othar^^  a conaacpianca  of  viaual 
proficiancy.  Intaraat  araaa  charactarlxad  by  activitlaa 


r 

in  th«  Min  judgtd  to  b#  availabl*  to  paraona  with  wort 
j tavara  viaual  daf icianciaa  axa  tarvad  "blind-appropriata"  j , ] 

[ intaraat  araaa.  Tha  acalaa  on  tha  Kudar  Prafaranca  Racord  j 

i which  fall  into  thia  catagory  ara  Parauaaiva,  Litaraxy, 

IRiaical,  Social  Sarvica,  and  Clarical.  Intaraat  araaa 
charactarixad  by  activitiaa  in  tha  a«in  Judgad  to  ba 
unavailabla  to  paraona  with  awra  aavara  viaual  dafician- 
ciaa  axa  taxaiad  "aight-appxopxiata"  intaxaat  axaaa.  Tha 
acalaa  of  tha  Kudax  Pxafaxanca  Racoxd  which  fall  into 
thia  claaaification  axa  CXitdoox,  Computational,  Sciant- 
ifit,  and  Artiatic. 

Tha  aaaiax  it  ia  fox  blind  paxaona  to  paxfoi*  tha 
taaka  aabodiad  in  a givan  intaraat  araa,  tha  gxaatax  will  ^ ' 

ba  tha  opportunity  to  davalop  intaraata  in  thaaa  activ-  ] 

itiaa,  tha  magnituda  of  thia  laaxning  baing  a function 

-I 

of  tha  aw>unt  of  poaaibla  participational  axparianca.  Tha  , 

diffaxanca  will  occur  in  tha  diraction  of  tha  blind  in- 
dividual *a  xavaaling  graatax  Intaxaat  in  axaaa  in  which  ^ 

ha  can  function  with  xalativa  aaaa  and  aatiafaction  to 

i 

himaalf.  Tha  aora  difficult  it  la  fox  blind  paraona  to 
parform  tha  taaka  ambodiad  in  a givan  intaxaat  araa,  tha 
[ laaa  will  ba  tha  opportunity  to  davalop  intaraata  in 

thaaa  activitiaa,  tha  amgnituda  of  thia  laamlng  baing 
a flotation  of  tha  aamunt  of  participational  axparianca. 

Tha  diffaxanca  will  occur  In  tha  diraction  of  tha  blind 

i 

individual* a xavaaling  lowax  intaraat  aceraa  in  araaa 
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in  which  he  cannot  function  with  relative  ease  and  sat- 
isfaction to  hiaself. 

1)  Xt  is  hypothesized  that  blind  persons  will  tend 
to  produce  higher  scores,  relative  to  sighted  persons, 
in  interest  areas  which  have  been  classified  as  "blind- 
appropriate*  than  will  be  the  case  for  interest  areas 
which  have  been  classified  as  "sight-appropriate." 

2)  It  is  hypothesized  that  not  only  will  the 
interest  scores  of  blind  persons  on  the  blind-appropriate 
scales  differ  fro«  the  scores  of  sighted  persons  on  these 
sawe  scales,  but  also  that  these  differences  will  exist 
within  the  blind  population,  the  wagnitude  of  the  dif- 
feronce  being  dependent  upon  the  aa»unt  of  viaion,  and  the 
direction  of  the  difference  being  blind-ordered. 

3)  Purtherw>re,  it  is  hypothesized  that  not  only 
will  the  Interest  scores  on  the  sight-appropriate  scales 
differ  fro«  the  scores  of  sighted  persons  on  these  same 
scales,  but  also  that  these  differences  will  exist  within 
the  blind  population,  the  wagnitude  of  the  difference 
being  dependent  upon  aaount  of  vision,  and  the  direction 
of  the  difference  being  sight-ordered. 

Age  at  Onset  of  Blindness  and  Interests 


acuity  is  a priwary  determinant  of  experience,  and  as  such 
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1 

is  a primary  determinant  of  the  relative  magnitude  and 
direction  of  test  scores  of  measured  interests.  Just 
as  the'terms  "visual  acuity"  and  "blindness"  do  not  within 
themselves  represent  absolute  values  of  effect  upon  the 
structure  of  interests,  but  assume  meaning  only  when  they 
are  given  quantifiable  limits  denoting  visual  profici- 
ency, so  effective  meaning  may  be  attributed  to  them  also 
in  terms  of  certain  quantifiable  time  relationships.  One 
of  these  is  the  age  at  onset  of  blindness,  and  another 
the  number  of  years  blind.  A third  expression  which 
combines  these  two  is  ^percent  of  life  blind."  If  visual 
acuity  functions  as  a behavior  determinant,  it  is  reas- 
onable to  assuBM  that  the  nature  of  t^s  Influence  will 
vary  according  to  just  when  given  conditions  of  blindness 
are  first  present  in  the  developmental  sequence  of  ex- 
periencing, and  according  to  how  long  these  given  condi- 
tions have  existed.  The  individual  who  has  been  blind 
since  birth  is  not  the  same  as  the  individual  blinded  in 
his  teens.  In  the  former  case  considerable  experiential 
ia^ovishment  exists,  while  in  the  latter  case  vast  re- 
siduals of  experience  and  learning  characterixing  sighted 
individuals  remain  in  spite  of  adventitious  deprivation. 


It  is  believed  that  blind  persons  who  have  had  normal 
visual  experiences  will  have  interests  more  like. the 


ways  been  blind.  This  may  be  described  as  the  persistence 
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of  interests.  The  degree  to  which  this  is  not  so  points 
up  the  fact  that  interests  have  been  found  to  be  relatively 
unstable  until  high  school  years.  Darley  and  Hagenah 
(1955)  state  that  the  evidence  points  to  the  rather  early 
development  of  interest  patterns,  probably  by  age  fifteen 
or  sixteen,  and  the  interest  patterns  thereafter  are 
comparatively  stable. 

Significant  in  this  case  may  be  the  role  of  visual 
memory  and  the  degree  to  which  a blind  person  concept- 
ualizes himself  as  a mesiber  of  a blind  or  sighted  pop- 
ulation. But  whether  the  Interest  differences  of  blind 
persons  rests  with  the  persistence  of  interests  as  such 
structursd  early  In  life,  or  with  the  role  of  visual 
memory  and  conceptualization  of  self,  the  causes  of  these 
differences  can  be  reduced  ultimately  to  experience.  Since 
interests  are  found  to  be  Increasingly  stable  with  in- 
creasing age  through  the  early  twenties,  this  stability 
becoming  more  apparent  at  high  school  ages,  the  more 
unlike  the  interests  of  sighted  Individuals  will  be  the 
interests  of  blind  persons  who  lose  their  vision  early 
in  life  than  would  be  the  case  for  blind  persons  losing 
their  vision  in  later  years,  and  the  earlier  the  loss 
of  vision  the  more  unlike  will  be  the  interests  of  blind 
and  sighted  persons. 


interests  the  earlier  blindness  occurs  in  chronological 
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development,  the  greater  will  be  the  difference  between 
the  scores  of  blind  and  sighted  individuals,  and  within 
the  blind  population,  the  magnitude  of  the  difference 
being  an  inverse  function  of  the  age  at  onset  of  blind- 
ness, and  the  direction  of  the  difference  being  blind- 
ordered. 

5)  It  is  further  hypothesized  that  for  sight-ap- 
propriate interests  the  earlier  blindness  occurs  in  chron- 
ological development  the  greater  will  be  the  difference 
between  the  scores  of  blind  and  sighted  individuals,  and 
within  the  blind  population,  the  magnitude  of  the  differ- 
ence being  a direct  function  of  the  age  at  onset  of  blind- 
ness, and  the  direction  of  the  difference  being  sight- 
ordered. 


Percent  of  Life  Blind  and  Interests 

As  learning  is  developmental,  so  interests  are 
developmental.  As  the  structuring  of  learning  depends 
upon  sequential  experiencing,  so  the  structuring  of  in- 
terests depends  upon  such  a developmental  sequence  of 
experience.  For  this  reason  "age  at  onset  of  blindness" 
seems  peculiarly  appropriate  as  a basis  for  analyzing 
the  role  blindness  plays  in  influencing  the  structure  of 
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It  is  a fairly  simple  matter  to  structure  hypothet- 
ically the  developmental  consequences  of  the  age  of  onset 
of  blindness,  although  the  degree  of  blindness  (resid- 
ual visual  acuity)  and  present  age  may  seriously  com- 
plicate the  picture.  It  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to 
structure  hypothetically  the  developmental  consequences 
of  the  number  of  years  blind.  Whereas  age  at  onset  of 
blindness  is  definitely  related  to  a developmental  sequence, 
this  sequence  coinciding  more  or  less  with  the  experi- 
encing and  learning  processes  contributing  to  the  sequent- 
ial development  of  Interests,  number  of  years  blind  does 
not  so  readily  Indicate  this  systematic  developmental 
order.  Whereas  age  at  onset  of  blindness  designates,  if 
vision  has  ever  been  present,  interruption  of  development- 
al sequence!  niuaber  of  years  blind  designates,  if  vision 
has  ever  been  present,  the  aawunt  of  time  a person  has 
either  not  had  visual  experiences  contributing  to  the 
structuring  of  interests,  or  the  amount  of  time  blind  dur- 
ing which  period  previously  structured  Interests  might 
have  undergone  changes  as  a consequence  of ' deprivation. 

If  vision  has  never  been  present  (cases  of  congenital 
blindness),  then  age  at  onset  of  blindness  and  number  of 
years  blind  are  temporally  equivalent  and  therefore  have 
the  same  developmental  significance. 


inite.  Humber  of  years  blind  is  developmentally  indef 


inite.  Age  at  onset  of  blindness  is  developmentally  ~ 
anchored  at  a definite  point.  Number  of  years  blind  is 
anchored  at  two  points,  namely,  the  age  at  onset  of 
blindness  and  present  age.  Age  at  onset  of  blindness 
finds  significance  as  a point  in  time;  that  moment  when 
development  changes  from  "sight  experiencing"  to  "blind 
experiencing."  Number  of  years  blind  finds  significance 
in  terms  of  a span  of  time»  the  total  period  of  "blind 
experiencing"  not  solely  dependent  upon  the  moment 
blindness  occurs  in  developmental  history  nor  upon  the 
period  of  "sight  experiencing."  Number  of  years  blind 
does  not  take  into  account  total  experience,  i.e., 

"sight  experiencing"  plus  "blind  experiencing."  In  order 
to  take  account  of  both  the  period  of  "blind  experience" 
and  "sight  experience"  in  those  instances  where  individ- 
uals have  not  always  been  blind,  it  is  herein  proposed 
that  the  value  percent  of  life  blind  be  used  as  a sub- 
stitute for  number  of  years  blind.  Although  percent  of 
life  blind  does  not  indicate  points  of  change  in  develop- 
mental sequence,  it  does  take  into  account  the  relative 
magnitudes  of  the  periods  of  "sight  experiencing"  and 
"blind  experiencing"  as  constituents  of  total  experience. 

5)  It  is  hypothesised  that  the  greater  the  value 
of  percent  of  life  blind  the  more  the  measured  blind- 
appropriate  interests  of  the  blind  sub-groups  defined 
In  terms  of  this^ercerrt,  will  t end  ^ dlTFer  Froir  thp 
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tam«  interests  of  a sighted  population,  the  magnitude  of 
the  difference  being  a function  of  the  value  of  the 
percent  of  life  blind,  and  the  direction  of  the  differ- 
ence being  blind-ordered. 

6)  Furthermore,  the  greater  the  value  of  the  percent 
of  life  blind  the  more  the  measured  sight-appropriate 
interests  of  the  blind  sub-groups  defined  in  terms  of 
this  percent  will  tend  to  differ  from  the  same  interests 
of  a sighted  population,  the  magnitude  of  the  differ- 
ence being  an  inverse  function  of  the  value  of  the  percent 
of  life  blind,  and  the  direction  of  the  difference  being 
sight-ordered. 


Educational  Experience  and  Interests 

The  primary  difference  between  the  educational  ex- 
perience of  blind  and  sighted  individuals  is  that  the  blind 
students  are  usually  institutionalixed  while  the  sighted 
students  are  not. 

Educationally,  the  blind  population  is  exposed  to  an 
institutional  regimentation  and  sameness,  while  the  sighted 
population  enjoys  that  diversification  of  experience  sdiich 
is  an  expression  of  the  relatively  free  and  unregimental 
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impovlthjn«nt  i*  not  «o  apparent  at  tha  acadamic  laval, 
for  Brailla  J.iter^atura,  tha  Talking  Book,  claatroom 
lacturaa,  and  many  apacial  taaching  aids  and  tachnlquaa 
tend  to  provlda  adaquata  factual  matarial  for  acadamic 
purposaa.  Tha  daflcit  aearaa  to  11a  in  tha  fact  that  all 
of  thaaa  mathoda  ara  axparlantially  "aacond  hand"  and 
tha  raaidantial  achool  doaa  not  balanca  thia  "aacond 
handadnaaa"  through  diract  axtracurricular  axparianca. 

Tha  aightad  atudant  alao  muat  accapt  a graat  daal  of  thia 
aajaa  "aacond  hand"  matarial  in  hia  acadamic  purauita, 
for  ha  doaa  not  actually  axparianca,  aay,  avanta  in 
hiatory.  But  outaida  taxtbook  acadamica  tha  aightad  atu- 
danta  ara  not  "canpua  bound"  aa  ara  blind  atudanta,  but 
ara  mora  availabla  for  axpariantial  divaraif ication  and 
concantration . 

If  intaraata  ara  a function  of  axparianca  thia 
typa  inatitutional  ia^oviahmant  ahould  ba  raflactad  in 
maaaurad  intaraata  of  thaaa  individuala. 

7)  It  ia  hypothaaixad  that  tha  graatar  tha  percent 
of  inatitutional  axparianca  in  a achool  for  tha  blind, 
tha  mora  tha  maaaurad  blind-appropriate  intaraata  of 
tha  blind  aub-groupa  defined  in  tarma  of  thia  percent, 
will  tend  to  differ  from  tha  aama  intaraata  of  a aightad 
population,  tha  magnitude  of  tha  dlffaranca  being  a 
function  of  tha  percent  of  Inatitutional  axparianca,  and 
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8)  Furthermore,  the  greater  the  percent  of  ineti- 
tutional  experience  in  a school  for  the  blind,  the  more 
the  measured  sight-appropriate  interests  of  the  blind  sub- 
groups defined  in  terms  of  these  percents  will  tend  to 
differ  from  the  same  interests  of  a sighted  population, 
the  magnitude  of  the  difference  being  an  inverse  function 
of  the  value  of  the  percent  of  lnstlt\rtlonal  experience, 
and  the  direction  of  the  difference  being  sight -ordered. 


”1 


llmiured  and  Expressed  Interests 

Whenever  one  is  asked  the  question,  ■«hat  Job  would 
you  like  to  do  most?"  great  demands  are  made  upon  the 
individual  to  bring  together  the  Influence  of  countless 
•ffocts  upon  a single  expression  of  vocational  prefer- 
ence. This  question  demands  of  an  individual,  with  re- 
ference to  total  experience,  what  an  exacting  investi- 
gator would  shrink  from  doing  in  any  absolute  sense  with 
reference  to  item  responses  from  a general  test  of  vo- 
cational interests,  naswly,  reduce  these  many  elements 
te  a single  expression  of  preference.  Self-evaluations 
of  this  type  are  sensitive  to  many  factors  such  as  in- 
telligence, emotional  states,  and  past  history.  Once 
again  the  factor  which  may  be  expected  to  vary  system- 
atieally  according  to  the  efficiency  of  vision  is  exper- 
ience. The  position  has  been  taken  in  this  Investigation 
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that  th«  more  viaion,  the  qraater  art  tha  opportunitiaa 
for  axpariancinq,  and  tharafora,  in  tha  praaant  caaa,  tha 
battar  praparad  la  tha  individual  to  produca  a unitary 
atataaant  of  vocational  cholca,  aa  waU  aa  raapond  to 
atructurad  taat  itama.  Siqhtad  paraona,  with  thalr  ral- 
ativaly  broad  axparianca,  adght  wall  approach  thia  prob- 
laai  ganarally  battar  praparad  to  provlda  atatawanta  of 
Yoeational  choica,  and  ganarally  battar  praparad  to  ra- 
spond  to  taat  itawa.  Thia  would  waan  that  for  aightad 
paraona  a atata  of  cp-patiblllty  would  -ora  oftan  ba  found 
to  axiat  batwaan  thalr  axpraaaad  intaraata  and  thair 
raaponaaa  to  a taat  of  vocational  intaraata  baaad  upon 
■any  activity  choicaa.  Tha  blind  individual,  on  tha 
othar  hand,  approachaa  thaaa  taaka  laaa  wall  praparad 
In  ganaral.  If  blind  paraona  ara  cailad  upon  to  vmmmr- 
ixa  all  of  thair  vocational  knowladga  and  faalinga  into 
a aingla  atataoant  of  prafarro**  vocation  thay  will  draw 
aithar  frow  thalr  ralativaly  aaagar  axparianca  or  will 
raapond  to  Incouplata  and  aacond  hand  ■atarial  to  fill  in 
tha  gapa  whara  thair  diract  axparianca  haa  laft  off. 

Thia  tandancy  alao  axiata  for  aightad  paraona,  but  likaly 
a laaa  dagraa  aa  a co'naaguanca  of  a rlchar  axparl* 
antial  hiatory. 

It  aaaaa  raasonabla  to  aaauaa  that  for  tha  woat  part 
both  blind  and  aightad  indivlduala  would  attawpt  to 
provlda  aarieua  anawara  to  a diract  <|uaatlon  of  vocational 
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pr«f#r.nc«,  alb.lt  th.  blind  ar*  !•••  w*U  aquippad  to 

roopond  In  an  unraatrictad  «annar. 

9)  It  la  hypothaalxad  that  blind  paraona  will  «aka 
Mora  unwlttlnq  raaponaaa  to  taat  ItaM  and  In  fox^ilatlng 
'axpraaaad  Intaraata  with  tha  raault  that  tha  axpraaaad 

and  -aaaurad  Intaraata  of  tha  blind  Indlvlduala  waklni  up 
tha  raaaarch  population  will  ba  found  to  ba  Incowpatlbla 
•ora  oftan  than  will  ba  tha  caaa  for  Indlvlduala  waking 
up  tha  alghtad  aawpla. 

10)  Finally,  It  la  hypothaalxad  that  for  blind  In- 
dlvlduala thara  will  axlat  a tandancy  toward  ataraotyplng 
of  axpraaaad  Intaraata.  Indlvlduala  -aklng  up  tha  blind 
aa^la  will  ahow  thla  ataraotyplng  to  a graatar  dagraa 
than  Indlvlduala  of  tha  alghtad  aaapla,  thla  ataraotyplng 
to  ha  axpraaaad  aa  eiwatara  ahaut  jaba  cawwoniy  fiiiad 

by  blind  workara  and  ralatlvaly  fawar  dlffarant  Job  tltlaa. 


( 
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Chapter  III 

test  m^^terials  and  interviews 


Vocational  intaraat  taata  can  ba  claaalflad  In  two 
baaic  wayai  aithar  at  providing  waaouraa  of  intaraata 
in  apaciflc  Joba  and  thua  involving  in  thair  conatroc- 
tion  lar^a  moabara  of  Job  tltlaa,  or  aa  providing  waaa- 
uraa  of  Intaraat  In  broad  vocational  cata^ria*.  <S<*« 
taata  atriva  to  aatiafy  both  tha  broad  category  and 
apaciflc  Job  daaignatloni  navarthalaaa,  thaaa  two  func- 
tions of  a taat  ara  dlatlnctly  diffarant  and  thay  land 
thaaiaalvaa  to  aaparata  dafinitlon.)  It  ia  hold  that  tha 
randaring  of  apaciflc  Job  titlaa  would  not  rapraaant  a 
raalistic  application  of  Intaraat  waaaurlng  tachniquaa 
in  tha  caaa  of  blind  aubjacta.  It  would  not  ba  poaaibla 
to  aaauaw  that  daaignatad  Job  tltlaa  could  ba  aaaignad 
fraaly  to  blind  aubjacta  bacauaa  of  tha  l^alrwanta  and 
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practical  limitations  imposad  by  blindnats,  and  tha 
unavailability  of  amploymant  opportunitias  and  hanca  a 
sariouB  limitation  upon  tha  usafulnass  of  maasurad 
intarasts  axprassad  in  tarms  of  spacific  Jobs.  For  tha 
graat  majority  of  Job  titlas  sat  forth  by  a tast  maasuring 
intarasts  in  thasa  tarms,  thara  would  ramain  only  tha 
nacassary  altarnatlva  of  infarring  from  this  spacific  Job 
tha  largar  catagory  of  intarast  of  which  tha  Job  is  but 
a singla  axprassion.  For  thasa  raasons  no  usa  is  mada  of 
tachniquas  for  dasignating  intarast  in  Jobs  as  such, 
but  Instaad  this  study  incorporatas  tha  usa  of  tha  Kudar 
Prafaranca  Racord— Vocational , which  is  scorad  for  tan 
diffarant  yat  ralativaly  broad  catagorias  of  vocational 
Intarast.  In  addition  to  this  advantaga,  this  tast  is 
appaaling  in  form,  aasy  to  comprahand,  lands  itsalf  to 
pmnctata  raapamsas,  ia  short,  anou^  t«  avoid  fati gua» 
is  aasy  to  scora,  and  has  baan  found  through  ganaral  usa 
with  sightad  populations  to  ba  highly  raliabla. 

Kudar  (19^6)  in  a non-axhaustiva  raport  of  studias 
of  tha  validity  of  tha  Prafaranca  Racord  and  of  tha  cor- 
ralation  batwaan  tha  Prafaranca  Racord  and  achiavamant, 
satisfaction,  and  axprassad  occupational  intarasts  citas 

a 

mora  than  thirty-two  partinant  invastigations.  Correl- 
ations ara  somatimas  low  batwaan  Kudar  scores  and  achiava- 
mant (grades),  but  they  ara  usually  highly  related  with 
failure  and  drop-outs  coi^>arad  with  successful  completion 
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of  a courae.  Such  was  tha  cats  with  results  reported  by 
Bolanovich  and  Good«an  (1944).  Many  significant  rela- 
tionahipa  are  found  between  the  K.uder  acalea  and  specific 
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Job  titles,  thereby  adding  another  criterion  for  pre- 
diction. Kuder  points  out  that  Todd,  in  an  unpublished 
study,  found  that  the  addition  of  preference  scales  in- 
creased the  validity  of  a test  battery  frou  .57  to  .67.  Kuder 
also  discusses  the  fact  that  Weynand  and  Detchen,  report- 
ing separate  investigations,  found  that  preferences  could 
^ be  used  to  predict  achieveaent.  Magill  (1955),  in  a 

f study  of  the  validity  of  the  Kuder  Preference  Record, 

stated  that  a coi^lex  analysis  of  variance  treat^nt  of 
the  data  gathered  frou  a variety  of  college  activity 
V groups  Indicated  significant  differences  between  the  group 

profiles.  These  were  found  to  be  at  the  1%  confidence  I 

j^fvel  for  the  uale  groups.  Ke  also  concluded  tha:t  in-  |- 

spoction  of  the  profiles  revealed  that  certain  interests, 
rationally  assuawd  to  be  Banifest'  fro«  the  nawes  and 
character  of  the  ectivitles,  were  generally  well  reflected 
by  siailarly  na*ed  Kuder  scales.  Hayes  (1948),  in  dis- 
cussing the  use  of  the  Ruder  Preference  Record  with 
blind  high  school  students,  states  that  this  serious 
scientific  attoBpt  is  well  suited  for  use  with  these  | 

blind  students. 

In  s discussion  of  the  stability  of  the  early  Ruder 
Preference  iteais.  Ruder  (1939)  reports  that  these  itew 


show  rsmsxkabl#  stability  svsn  whsn  trsatsd  violsntly 
with  rsspsct  to  eontaxt  and  for*.  Ths  writsr  fssls  that 
this  spscial  stability  might  .also  rsndsr  thsss  tost  itoms 
■ors  stabls  whsn  a radically  diffsrsnt  group  (a  blind 
population)  and  radically  diffsrsnt  tssting  msthods  ars 
smploysd. 

Traxlsr  (1943),  using  a tsst-rstsst  msthod  to  ss- 
tablish  soms  msasurs  of  ths  rsliability  of  ths  K.udsr 
Prsfsrsncs  Rscord  concludsd,  "Ths  rsliability  cosfficisnts 
for  ths  rsvissd  Prsfsrsncs  Rscord  ars  unusually  high. 

Thsy  rangs  from  .93  for  ths  Social  Ssrvics  seals  to 
.98  for  ths  Computational  and  Clsrical  scalss"  (p.  810). 

Kudsr,  in  ths  Tsst  Manual,  also  rsports  comparably  high 
rsliability  cosfficisnts  dsrivsd  from  application  of  ths 
Kudsr-Richardson  tschniqus.  Traxlsr  (194S)  in  anothsr 
ditcutalon  of  ths  Kvdsrr  PisfsTsrtcs  Rocord  r«pM^*  tbmt 
it  *...ia  among  ths  most  carsfully  constructsd  and  uasful 
instrumsnts  for  ths  appraisal  of  intsrssts*  (p.  107). 

Thsss  points  rsfsrring  to  rsliability  ars  not  pro- 
sontod  hors  as  an  infsrsnes  that  a tost  found  to  bs  ro- 
liabls  with  a sifhtod  population  will  nocsssarily  bs  rs- 
liabls  with  a blind  population,  but  at  Isast  ths  tsst 
has  bosn  found  to  bs  rsliabls  with  "mon  in  gonsral*  and 
a tsndoncy  to  rotain  this  stability  or  any  doparturs  from 
this  sstablishod  rsliability  as  a conssguoncs  of  popu- 

I 

lation  or  sxporimontal  proesdurs  would  bs  In  and  of  itsolf  * 
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a valuable  findin9. 

There  hat  been  no  atteaf)!  to  utilize  Braille  or 
ink  print  for  teat  adadnlatration  in  the  present  reaearch.  | 

Instead , verbal  auditory  techniques  present  the  teat  ^ } 

■aterial  to  the  subjects,  and  a aiaple  three-button  ^ j 

((•yboard  receives  all  responses.  Neither  the  activity 
of  listening  to  test  itsM  nor  that  of  pushing  buttons 
requires  special  linguistic  or  aunipulative  skill,  and 
it  is  reasoned  that  the  siaq>lified  aMnipulanda  avoid 
any  injection  of  unpredictability  as  a consequence  of 
Inadvertently  ■Assuring  Braille  reading  skill  or  aanual 

I 

derterity,  and  Miniadze  instruction  and  response  com- 
plexity. 

Hayes  (1948),  in  using  the  Kuder  Preference  Record 
with  blind  subjects  developed  answer  sheets  printed  in 
Braiiio.  The  highly  complex  oriaatatlon  reaponaaa  re-  _ 

quired  by  these  Braille  Dot  Sheets,  in  conjunction  with 
the  elaborate  instructions  necessary  for  them,  contrib- 
uted to  a fatiguing  and  confusing  testing  situation  idiich 
usually  lasted  two  hours  for  a single  test  administration. 

Any  individual  differences  in  \est  language  coer- 
prehension  is  probably  no  wore  pressing  when  blind  subjects 
are  being  tested  than  when  sighted  subjects  are  used, 
except  that  in  the  present  arrangement  the  subjects  have 
no  recourse  to  a glossary  of  terms.  Btefflre  (1947) 

carried  out  an  investigation  with  respect  to  the  level  j 
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of  roading  difficulty  of  tha  Kudax  Prafaranca  Racord. 

Ha  aaaaurad  its  vocabulary  difficulty  using  tha  Stanford 
Achiavaaant  Taat,  Raading  Examination  as  tha  critarion. 

Tha  rasults  indicatad  that  tha  grada  laval  of  tha  vocabu- 
lary difficulty  of  tha  Kudar  Prafaranca  Racord  was  8.4,  and 
tha  difficulty  for  polysyllabic  words  was  6.2. 


Tha  Elactro-Machanical  Tasting  InstrusMnt 

Ona  of  tha  primary  practical  af forts  of  tha  prasant 
study  is  to  davalop  maans  by  which  tha  ICudar  Prafaranca 
Racord  could  ba  mada  aqually  availabla  to  both  blind  and 
sightad  populations. 

Ona  of  tha  graatast  tamptations  in  working  toward 
rahabilitation  ands  with  blind  parsons  Is  ovar-instru- 
mantation.  This  ta^ptation  may  ambraca  tha  ovar-modif- 
icatlon  of  industrial  aquipmant  for  tha  saka  of  making  a 
job  availabla  to  a blind  workar,  bait  tharoby  discour- 
aging tho  ai^loysMnt  of  blind  workars  from  tha  point  of 
viaw  of  standardizad  industry  and  production  managomonti 
gadgatry  introducad  for  tha  saka  of  tha  walfara  of  blind 
i parsons  such  as  gatas  at  tha  top  of  stairs,  ramps  instaad 

of  stairways,  and  roundad  comars  roplacing  sharp  squara 
comors  in  architoctual  daslgn  maka  for  unroalistic 
I anvironmontal  conditions.  Tho  balanca  batwaan  absoluta 

nacassity  and  instrumontation  or  gadgatry  for  its  own 
saka  is  a dalicata  ona.  Anyona  with  a flora  for  words 
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and  tone  Interest  and  skill  in  things  aechanical^  can 
apparently  Justify  elaborate  instrumentation  in  the  name 
of  blindness  and  rehabilitation  of  blind  persons,  but  the 
endeavor  may  sell  Itself  short  when  inspected  in  the  light 
of  practical  application,  and  nay  be  found  to  be  riding 
on  a crest  of  emotionality  rather  than  one  of  well  thought 
out  necesiity.  The  writer  sincerely  hopes  that  the  rather 
complex  electro-mechanical  instrumentation  developed  for  this 
study  is  based  upon  practical  and  real  need,  and  it  is 
further  hoped  that  subsequent  design  will  reduce  instrument 
complexity  so  that  the  method  may  be  used  broadly  in  the 
field  of  rehabilitation' of  blind  persons.  It  was  after 
a very  thoughtful  evaluation  of  the  entire  problem  of 
experimental  and  subsequent  testing  that  the  decision  was 
reached  to  proceed  with  the  first  instrument  design  and 
fabrication.  Meyer,  writing  in  a volume  edited  by  Zahl 
(1950),  points  out  that  we  must  draw  "...upon  our  re- 
sourcefulness to  help  blind  people  overcosM  their  dependence 
upon  those  about  them  for  the  pencil  and  paper  chores  of 
home  and  office  and  the  many  other  useful  and  pleasurable 
purposes  which  this  new  and  really  marvelous  science  of 
instantaneous  recording  has  opened  for  us"  (p.  430). 

The  primary  elements  of  the  testing  instrument  are 
a tape  recorder  deck  and  amplifier-speaker  for  presenting 
test  items,  an  electronic  stop  mechanism  of  the  automatic 
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vole*  relay  design  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  off  the 
tape  deck  after  each  item  is  presented,  a siaple  three- 
button  keyboard  used  by  the  subject  to  give  all  answers  of 
"■ost”  and  "least"  preferences  for  the  tripartite  test 
iteas,  and  a bank  of  twenty-one  relays  to  handle  the 
response  perautations  and  other  functions  of  the  Instruaent, 
and  a six-intelligence-channel  Vestern  Union  perforator 
for  asking  a punched  record  of  all  responses  on  a strip  of 
paper  transaitter  tape. 

This  perforated  paper  strip  is  hand  scored  over  a set 
of  ten  stencils  transcribed  froa  the  Kuder  Preference 
Record  answer  pad  and  punched  by  the  saae  instruaent 
through  an  auxllliary  stencil-cutting  keyboard  into  strips 
of  transadtter  parchaent  siailar  to  but  acre  durable  than 
the  kind  of  tape  used  for  testing.  These  ten  stencils 
are  sraunted  on  an  aluainua  plate  to  facilitate  handling 
during  scoring. 

Various  controls  are  provided  to  allow  for  setting 
auditory  voIusm  and  tonal  quality,  adjusting  the  tiaing 
of  the  stop  aechanisa  between  iteas,  controls  for  acti- 
vating the  tape  deck  without  punching  the  paper  answer 
tape,  spacing  the  paper  answer  tape  in  the  perforator 
without  punching  it,  and  code-punching  the  paper  answer 
tape  to  aark  the  beginning,  end,  and  top  and  bottoa  of 
the  tapes.  The  circuits  are  so  designed  that  aechanical 
and  electrical  errors  of  punch  recording  are  virtually 
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inpostlble  without  b«ing  detected. 

In  the  normal  sequence  of  operation  the  subject 
sits  comfortably  before  the  speaker  with  the  keyboard 
within  easy  reach.  The  housing  for  the  power  supply, 
relay  banks,  and  perforator  is  removed  some  ten  feet 
during  testing  to  tainiiaize  distraction  and  apparent  com- 
plexity. The  subject  is  told  by  means  of  standardized 
instructions  that  the  mechanism  will  "read"  test  items 
aloud.  These  items  will  consist  of  three  short  sentences 
or  phrases  describing  various  activities.  The  subject 
Is  asked  to  listen  to  all  three  of  these  sentences,  and  as 
he  hears  them  "assign  them"  to  the  three  buttons  on  the 
keyboard.  The  buttons  are  nusd>ered  by  one,  two,  and  three 
raised  dots  to  correspond  with  the  order  of  the  sentences. 

After  hearing  the  tripartite  item,  the  subject  is  required 
to  press  the  button  "belonging  to  the  sentence"  he  pre- 
fers doing  sK>st.  Following  this  selection  he  is  required 
to  press  the  button  "belonging  to  the  sentence"  he  pre- 
fers doing  least. 

The  three  keyboard  buttons  are  electrically  con- 
nected to  the  six  punches  of  the  perforator  through  the 
bank  of  permutation  relays.  Three  of  these  six  punches 
are  capable  of  perforating  the  left  side  of  the  paper  j 

answer  tape,  and  the  remaining  three  of  perforating  the 

i 

right  side  of  the  tape  as  It  moves  through  the  perforator. 

The  three  keyboard  buttons  are  alternatively  connected 

r:  ■ ^ : ...J 
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I by  Mans  of  automatic  relay  combinations  to  fixat  the 

* 

^ left  three  and  then  the  right  three  punches.  The  left 

I three  punches,  when  in  series  with  the  three  keyboard 

I buttons,  are  capable  of  recording  all  response  possib* 

I ilities  for  the  "most  preferred"  activity.  Once  one  of 

I these  three  buttons  has  been  pressed,  thereby  represent* 

I ing  a selection  of  "most"  preferred  activity  of  the  three 

) activities  presented,  this  button  is  electrically  locked 

out  of  the  circuit,  and  the  electrical  connections  to  the 
keyboard  are  shifted  to  the  punches  on  the  right  side  of 
the  paper  tape.  Either  of  the  two  remaining  buttons,  sdien 
pressed,  will  select  the  punch  for  the  right  half  of  the 
tape  ("least  preferred”  activity),  will  affect  the  per- 
foration, and  will  space  the  tape  ^or  the  next  "most* 
and  "least"  responses.  At  this  point  the  sound  system 
is  autoMtically  energised  and  the  Mgnetic  tape-trans- 
port Mchanism  advances  the  Mgnetic  tape  and  presents 
the  next  test  item.  Through  an  internal  circuit  a stage 
of  the  electronic  stepping  Mchanism  "hears*  the  voice 
recorded  on  the  Mgnet'ic  tape  as  it  "reads*  the  next 
test  item.  Essentially,  this  is  an  autoautic  voice  relay 
control  system.  Upon  the  cosg>letion  of  this  auditory 
presentation  this  ssm  stage  of  the  stopping  Mchanism 
senses  the  silence,  and  after  the  recorded  voice  has  been 
silent  for  two  seconds  the  Mgnetic  tape-transport  mech- 
anism is  shut  off.  Through  this  arrangeMnt  the  sequence 

I 
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^ of  on*  hundrod  and  alxty-alght  Itaas  of  tho  Kudar  Pro- 

foronca  Racord  ia  kapt  in  raglatar,  and  intarruptlona 
ara  cauaad  to  occur  batwaan  Itaaa  rathar  than  within 
thaa  as  would  possibly  occur  with,  say,  a siapla  tiaa- 

1 

eye la  arrangaaant. 

It  will  ba  notad  that  although  tha  auditory  unit 
of  this  instrtmant  is  stoppad  autoaatically  aftar  a 
two>sacond  silanca  following  itaa  prasantation,  this 
auditory  aachanisa  is  not  anargisad  again  until  aftar 
tha  subjact  has  aada  his  two  ragulrad  salactions.  This 
arrangaaant  tands  to  aliainata  any  sansa  of  tiaa  prassura 
and  alloars  tha  subjact  to  sat  his  own  spaad  throughout 
tha  tast,  raprasanting  as  closaly  as  possibla  tha  saaa 
irtdapandant  pacing  control  a sightad  subjact  has  whan  taking 
tha  tast  in  its  usual  fora. 

A couplata  diagraa  of  this  tasting  aguipsMnt  appaars 
in  Appandlx  D. 

Tha  Racordad  Tast 

Tha  racording  of  tha  itaus  of  tha  Kudar  Prafaranca 
Racord  was  not  dona  varbatia  as  thay  sppaar  in  tha  printad 
tast  fora.  Racausa  it  was  not  faasibla  to  construct  tha 
tasting  instruaant  so  that  tast  itaus  could  ba  rapastad 
at  will,  siuplification  of  itau  wording  was  daasMd  ad- 
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vl*abl*.  For  this  reason  unnacaasary  words  wars  tllm- 
inatad  fro*  itams  so  that  an  Ita*  which  had  read,  "Earn 
part  of  your  axpansas  in  collage  by  helping  in  a lab- 
oratory. Earn  part  of  your  axpansas  in  collage  by  scoring 
axaadnation  papers.  Earn  part  of  your  axpansas  in  collage 
by  playing  in  an  orchestra,"  was  recorded  to  read,  "Earn 
part  of  your  axpansas  in  collage  by  helping  in  a labor- 
atory, by  scoring  axaadnation  papers,  or  by  playing  in 
an  orchestra."  Cara  was  taken  not  to  change  the  sense 
of  the  itaiss  in  any  way.  Also,  great  care  was  exercised 
in  having  the  test  energentically  presented,  yet  without 
eaotional  color.  The  recorded  voice  was  that  of  a woman 
with  neutral  diction  ^ality. 

The  Interview 

Each  interview  was  conducted  in  the  privacy  of  a 
quiet  testing  roo*.  The  interview  was  opened  with  a brief 
explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the  research t 

The  present  research  is  designed  to  contribute  to  a study 
of  the  best  aethods  of  *easuring  the  vocational  interests 
of  blind  people.  You  have  been  asked  to  participate 
in  this  study  not  so  *uch  beesuse  we  are  interested  in 
your  individual  responses,  but  because  it  is  desired  to 
collect  a large  nuaMr  of  responses  of  various  people 
so  that  these  new  testing  aetnods  can  be  standardised. 

X will  run  through  two  questionnaires  with  you,  after 
which  I will  ask  you  to  operate  a new  instrument  which 
has  Just  been  developed  for  our  use. 
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Following  this  brisf  introduction,  tsch  subject 
was  ssksd  ths  questions  sppesring  on  the  infoxastion 
questionnsire.  This  inforaution  questionnaire  is  repro- 
^ duced  in  Appendix  B.  Its  purpose  was  to  cpllect  sisf>le 

descriptive  data.  Following  this  procedure,  each  subject 
was  given  the  Verbal  section  of  the  Wechsler  Intelligence 
Scale.  The  theoretical  considerations  of  the  study  did 
not  encompass  predictions  concerning  intellectual  level, 
but  the  writer  felt  that  such  a weasure  would  afford  in- 
sight into  any  population  differences  becoadng  apparent 
as  the  study  developed.  This  test  was  sdainistered  to 
both  blind  and  sighted  subjects  in  the  standard  nanner 
described  in  the  test  by  Vechsler  (1944). 

A coag>lete  verbatin  reproduction  of  all  instructions 
appears  in  Appendix  A. 

MeasuresMnt  of  Visual  Acuity 

Medical  eye  reports  were  obtained  froei  rehabilit- 
ation files  for  each  of  the  blind  subjects  selected  for 

T 

i the  study.  A copy  of  this  eye  report  fon  appears  in 

^ Appendix  C.  All  persons  with  visual  acuity  greater  than 

f "Nil*  (coaiplete  and  total  blindness  without  even  the  ab- 

|l  ility  to  perceive  light)  or  "L.P.*  (the  ability  to  par- 

1p  ceive  light  only — Light  Perception)  were  given  a test 

i \ of  visual  acuity.  The  writer  had  been  instructed  by  a 
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ophthaiaoloylst  in  the  u»«  of  • 8n«ll*n  chart 
and  llfht  box.  Tha  rang*  of  Snallan  flgurot  and  valuaa 
•aa  froa  20/20  to  20/400.  A standard  distancs  of  twonty 


foot  was  usod  for  all  aoasurosMnts,  oxcopt  for  thoso  vary 
fow  COSOS  whoro  slightly  shortor  distancos  xrors  roguirod 
for  tho  subjoct  to  porcoivo  tho  20/400  figuro.  For  all 
oubjocts  oxcopt  two  tho  light  box  was  illuainatod  by 
■oans  of  throo  forty-watt  laap  bulbs  throwing  a ploasant 
diffusa  light  through  tho  translucont  oyo  chart.  Two 
oubjocts  roguostod  that  tho  light  bo  tumod  off  boeswoo 
thoy  found  it  annoying,  and  that  thoir  wision  bo  aoasurod 


undor  oxioting  light  in  tho 


Inaaauch  as  rooa  il- 


luainotien  was  quits  adoquato  to  allow  both  of  thoso 
oubjocts  to  soo  tho  Snollon  fi^iros,  tho  writor  judgod 
that  tho  rooulting  aossuroaonts  of  visual  acuity  wars 
adoquato  for  tho  rosoarch  purpooos. 


1 
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Chapter  rv 

POPULATION  SAIf>LE  AMD  PHOCBAAE 
A 

The  axpariaental  dealgn  calla  for  tha  aalaction 
of  two  population  aaaplaa,  ono  aada  up  of  alphtod  paroona 
and  tha  other  aada  up  of  paraona  «iho  are  blind.  Each 
of  thaaa  groupa,  uhila  not  balnp  natchad  Individual  for 
individual,  are  aalactad  aa  rapraaantativaa  of  a pop> 
ulation  havinf  nada  fonaal  application  for  anployant. 
ta^la  aalaction  was  further  liaitad  by  aaa  and  a^a. 

thia  study  will  be  defined  in  oper- 
ational tarwa  panarally  accepted  for  rehabilitation  pur- 
poaaa  by  tha  North  Carolina  State  Co«aiaaion  for  tha  Blind 

and  approved  by  tha  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Eahabll- 

m 

itatian,  Dapartaant  of  Naalth,  Education,  and  Walfarat 
...have  a cantral  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  lass  in  tha 

i 

Sac.  8,  p.  8.3,  State  Plan,  North  Carolina  Coaaaiasion 
for  tha  Blind,  Eahabilltatien  Division,  1955. 
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b«tttr  tyt  with  corrtctlng  lens,  or, a visual  fiald  liaitad 
to  30  dagrats,  or  hava  a prograsalva  condition  or  dlsaasa 
which  in  tha  opinion  of  a qualifiad  ophthalaoiogist  will 
raduca  his  vision  to  20/200  or  lass. 

Blind  parsons  suspactad  of  having  visual  conditions 
rootad  in  aaotional  or  hystarical  conditions  wars  alia- 
inatad.  , 

I 

It  was  fait  that  tha  inforsution  containad  on  tha 
■adical  aya  raports  was  not  conplata  anough  to  daal 
accurataly  with  tha  problaw  of  visual  angla.  Tha  pos- 
sibility of  doing  pariaatar  aaasuraaants  was  rajactad 
bacausa  of  tha  coaplaxity  of  this  task,  and  bacausa  it 
was  raasonad  that  visual  acuity  raprasantad  tha  aora  func-  j 

tionally  iaportant  trait  of  blindnass. 

Tha  two  population  saaplas  salactad  for  tha  study 

1 

i ara  assantially  dif f arantiatad  on  tha  basis  of  vision, 

I 

I tha  sightad  group  baing  wall  within  tha  limits  of  noraal 

I vision,  and  tha  blind  group  having  visual  conditions  fall- 

^ ing  within  tha  abova  dafinition  of  blindnass.  Thasa  two 

populations  ara  similar  in  that  thay  ara  coaposad  of  whita 
aalas  ranging  in  aga  froa  aightaan  through  thirty-fiva. 

^ Thasa  conditions  ara  iag>osad  upon  tha  saaplas  bacausa  thay 

raprasant  sactiens  of  tha  ganaral  population  and  of  tha 
blind  population  most  apt  to  ba  saaking  aag>loyaont,  and 
^ possibly  ara  most  aaployabla  froa  tha  standpoint  of  gan- 

I aral  haalth.  All  subjacts  wara  fraa  of  aajor  physical  or 

I aantal  handicaps,  axcapt  tha  stipulatad  condition  of  ^ 
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I blindness  for  tho  blind  populetlon  saople. 

Tho  eightod  tubjoett  woro  oithor  pormanont  or  tem- 
porary reeidente  of  the  Raleigh,  Horth  Carolina,  area. 

The  eai^le,  however,  repreeente  a much  broader  geograph- 
ical origin,  theee  pereone  having  come  to  the  Raleigh 
area  for  the  purpose  of  attending  colleges  or  univers- 
ities, or  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  better  economic 
opportunity.  Ho  attempt  was  made  to  sample  populations 
throughout  a more  extended  geographical  area. 

All  blind  participants  were  from  the  Raleigh  and 
Qreenvllle  areas.  These  two  regions  are  two  of  the  six 
divisions  of  the  state  set  up  for  administrative  con- 
venience by  the  Horth  Carolina  State  Comadssion  for  the 
Hind.  Once  more,  many  of  these  blind  persons  are  not 
native  to  the  Raleigh  area,  but  have  come  In^o  this  region 
for  purposes  of  university  training  and  seeking  better 
economic  opportunities.  It  is  held  that  sighted  persons 
from  rural  sections  can  move  more  freely  than  blind  per- 
sons into  areas  of  greater  economic  and  employment  activ- 
ity, and  for  this  reason  a fairly  well  balanced  sighted 
•an^ls  with  respect  to  rural-urban  charActeri sties  is 
available  from  the  Raleigh  area  alone.  To  achieve  this 
seam  rural-urban  representation  asK>ng  blind  persons,  it 
was  Judged  necessary  to  schedule  sampling  from  both  the 
Raleigh  (urban)  and  Qreenville  (rural)  areas. 

Individuals  making  up  the  sighted  saaple  were  selected 
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at  random  as  they  reported  from  day  to  day  to  the  local 
office  of  the  Employment  Security  Coasnisaion.  The  purpose 
of  their  visit  to  the  Employment  Office  was  to  register 
for  employment.  Of  all  persons  solicited  the  nuaiber 
refusing  to  cooperate  was  very  small.  In  the  majority 
of  instances  where  the  few  refusals  were  received  re- 
sponsibility for  the  inability  to  participate  lay  in 
conflicting  interview  appointments  with  potential  em- 
ployers. There  seemed  to  be  no  systematic  refusals  from 
a given  type  individual,  and  these  refusals  are  judged 
to  be  of  no  consequence  in  changing  the  distribution  of 
the  research  samples. 

Of  the  eighty-one  sighted  persons  asked  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  research,  seven  either  could  not  or  felt 
they  would  not  care  to  be  subjects.  Of  the  remaining 
seventy-four,  thirteen  records  were  disqualified  as  a 
consequence  of  an  unfortunate  electrical  failure  of  the 
testing  equipment.  This  condition  was  not  systematic 
with  respect  to  subjects,  but  occurred  at  random  as  a 
consequence  of  a severe  drop  in  line  voltage  during  the 
cycling  of  heavy-duty  air  conditioning  equipment  oper- 
ating in  the  building.  These  errors  were  discoverable 
only  after  the  test  had  been  completed,  and  it  was  deemed 
unwise  to  schedule  a retest.  One  additional  case  was 
disqualified  because  he  was  found  to  be  intoxicated,  and 
another  case  was  rejected  after  it  was  discevered  that  he 
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could  not  remember  instructions.  Although  these  fifteen 

I 

rejections  represent  a discouraging  loss  of  data,  it  is 
felt  that  the  remaihing  fifty-nine  cases  are  adequate  for 
the  present  study. 

The  blind  subjects  were  drawn  from  the  current  files 
of  rehabilitation  cases  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind.  All  cases  had  applied  for  employ- 
ment and  were  Judged  to  be  employable.  Out  of  a total 
of  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  blind  persons  representing 
all  the  »d\ite  males  of  ages  eighteen  through  thirty-five 
and  of  active  rehabilitation  status,  eighty  clients 
selected  on  the  basis  of  geographical  location  were  asked 
to  participate  in  the  project.  These  eighty  clients 
represent  the  total  white  male  rehabilitation  roster 
b«tw*«n  ages  eighteen  and  thirty- five  in  the  Rmleigh 
and  Greenville  areas,  the  two  areas  most  accessible  geo- 
graphically. Of  these  eighty  cases,  one  was  eliminated 
because  of  inability  of  cosgjrehend  instructions,  and 
two  records  were  discarded  because  of  errors  introduced 
by  electrical  failure  of  equipment.  It  was  considered 
inadvisable  to  schedule  a retest.  The  group  of  blind 
persons  finally  included  in  the  study  numbered  seventy- 
seven. 

Descriptive  data  including  age,  intellectual  level, 
and  educational  experience  is  presented  in  Appendix  I. 
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Procedure 

Following  selection  for  participation  each  subject 
was  given  a general  explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the 
r*»*arch,  and  what  was  expected  of  him.  For  the  sighted 
subjects  converging  on  the  employment  office  this  explan- 
ation was  given  in  person  by  the  writer.  For  the  blind 
subjects  distributed  throughout  thirty-eight  counties 
appointments  were  arranged  by  letter  with  additional 
explanation  being  made  in  person  by  the  writer  at  the  time 
of  interview.  These  instructions  are  presented  in  Appen- 
dix A. 

Each  subject  was  asked  questions  from  a simple 
informational  questionnaire  (Appendix  B) , followed  by 
a^inistratioa  of  the  Verbal  portion  of  the  Wechsler 
Intelligence  Scale.  Although  the  Vocabulary  sub-test 
was  given,  only  the  first  five  sub-tests  were  used  in 
calculating  I.Q.  values,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
prorate  for  six  verbal  scales. 

Following  completion  of  the  Wechsler  Scale  the  writer, 
having  previously  explained  that  the  second  phase  of  the 
interview  would  require  the  use  of  special  equipment, 
briefly  discussed  the  function  of  the  electro-mechanical 
test  equipment.  The  subjects  were  asked  to  sit  down  at 
a desk  upon  which  the  speaker  had  been  placed,  and  with 
the  three-button  keyboard  before  him.  Both  the  blind  and 
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*ubj*ct»  w«r«  to  "look"  at  tho  kayboard 

m 

aa  tho  Instruct iona  «or#  proaontod. 

In  prsll*lnsry  trials  it  was  discovorod  that  aoaio- 
thlng  of  a dlsor^anirlnfl  offset  occurs  upon  hoaxing,  for 
tho  first  tins,  tho  prosontatlon  of  tho  trlpartlto  tost 
Its..  Tho  first  sontonco  Is  usually  sccoptod  with  a show 
of  ploasuro,  probably  In  rocognltion  of  tho  succossful 
oporstlon  of  tho  oqulp«ont.  iut  whon  this  first  olowont 
is  followod  closoly  by  two  additional  sontoncoa  a crowding 
offset  soo«  to  occur,  and  wany  of  tho  aubjocta  bocowo 
confusod.  Tho  rosultlng  disorganisation  waa  woro  ap- 
psrsnt  with  slghtod  aubjocta  than  with  blind  aubjocts, 
but  was  svldont  In  both  to  tho  oxtont  that  spoclsl  cars 
was  tskon  In  lator  tooting  to  rovlow  vorbally  tho  first 
itSB  with  —th  swhjoct  boforo  siiowlng  hln  to  «ako  his 
sslsctions.  Appsrontly  aftor  boing  oxposod  to  ssvoral 
itsott,  usually  loss  than  four,  tho  subjocts  soowod  to 
dsTolop  a •sot"  for  accoptlng  and  rowowborlng  tho  trip- 
lots.  Tho  inyostlgator  rooulnod  with  tho  subjoct  through 
tho  first  fivo  Itoias,  aftor  which  tho  instruwont  waa  stop- 
pod  and  tho  subjoct  waa  aakod  if  thoro  woro  any  guoatlons. 
Proguontly  tho  aubjocta  would  roYiow  vorbally  tho  Instruc- 
tions,, and  aftor  any  nocosssry  corroctlons  or  roltorstlona 
fro*  tho  wrltor  tho  subjoct  waa  told  that  ho  would  bo 
loft  working  alono.  Ho  waa  told  that  tho  volco  on  tho 
rocordlng  would  advlao  hlw  aa  sodn  aa  tho  tost  had  boon 


finished,  and  that  there  would  be  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  triplets. 

At  the  close  of  the  test  the  subjects  occasionally 
reported  that  they  did  not  know  the  weaning  of  one  or 
two  words,  or  that  once  or  twice  they  had  allowed  their 
"winds  to  wander"  and  had  not  faultlessly  retained  all 
three  of  the  elements.  It  was  judged  that  these  few  er- 
rors were  no  wore  serious  than  those  of  a similar  nature 
which  might  occur  when  the  ink  print  version  of  the  test 
is  used,  and  they  were  disregarded.  Similarly,  whenever 
a subject  reported  having  accidentally  pressed  the  wrong 
button  or  reversed  the  order  of  selection,  these  occur- 
rences were  so  rare  that  they,  too,  were  disregarded. 

Before  dismissal  the  sighted  subjects  were  thanked 
for  their  willingness  to  participate,  and  were  paid 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  their  time.  Usually  each 
subject  seemed  to  want  to  talk  about  the  testing  equip- 
ment or  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind,  and  during  these 
periods  skany  noteworthy  comsients  were  made. 

Before  dismissal  the  blind  subjects,  except  for  the 
Mil  and  L.P.  groups,  were  given  an  ophthalmological  test 
of  visual  acuity. 

The  blind  subjects  were  mailed  checks  in  advance  to 
cover  cost  of  transportation,  guide  service,  and  meals. 
Those  blind  persons  experiencing  no  transportation  costs, 
not  scheduled  over  meal  times,  and  not  requiring  guide 
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service  were  not  peld«  At  the  tiise  of  testing  they  were 
not  aware  of  the  fact  that  other  subjects  were  coapen- 
sated  in  any  way. 

Before  dismissal  the  blind  subjects  were  asked  the 
specific  question,  "Would  you  prefer  taking  a test  with  a 
machine  like  this  one,  or  would  you  prefer  having  a sighted 
reader  at  your  disposal  who  would  read  the  test  material 
to  you  and  make  a record  of  your  answers?"  These  re- 
sponses were  noted. 

Each  of  the  expressed  vocational  Interests  from  each 
subject  was  transposed  into  Job  titles  set  forth  by  the 
Dictionary -of  Occupational  Titles  (1949).  To  assist  In 
this  classification  the  Job  descriptions  of  this  dictionary 

used,  as  well  as  were  the  Job  titles  In  the  Kuder 
Manual. 

The  time  for  each  test  administration  was  recorded 
by  means  of  a stopwatch  and  this  testing  time  was  noted 
for  each  subject. 


RESULTS 


Th«  aaln  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  Invsstigat# 
the  nsturs  of  responses  of  blind  subjects  to  the  Kuder 
Preference  Record,  Vocstlonsl,  end  to  s direct  question 
of  preferred  occupation.  Experience  as  controlled  and 
Modified  fro«  usual  developaiental  experience  by  con- 
ditions of  blindness  is  held  to  assume  central  importance 
in  the  structuring  of  interests. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  research  program  it 
was  necessary  to  deyelop  testing  techniques  which  would 
make  the  Kuder  Preference  Record  equally  available  to 
both  blind  and  sighted  subjects.  Analysis  of  results 
will  largely  be  concerned  with  the  relationship  between 
the  blind  experimental  population  and  the  Kuder  norms 
based  upon  the  scores  of  one  thousand  males  selected  at 
random  from  telephone  directories.  From  time  to  time 
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’ references  will  be  made  to  the  sighted  experimental  pop- 
ulation, but  its  function  was  primarily  to  serve  as  a 
means  of  determining  to  what  extent  the  stability  of  the 
Kuder  Preference  Record  was  affected  by  radically  differ- 
ent methods  of  test  administration.  For  this  purpose,  and 
for  certain  analyses,  matched  groups  of  blind  and  sighted 
subjects  were  deemed  desirable. 

For  analytical  purposes  applications  of  the  Kuder- 
Richardson  technique  for  estiiaating  reliability  (Kuder 
and  Richardson,  1937) , and  techniques  of  analysis  of 
variance  (Lindquist,  1953)  and  the  application  of  t tech- 
niques as  a test  of  significance  of  differences  between 

# 

means  (Guilford,  1950)  were  employed. 

Reliability 

Table  I summarixes  the  findings  concerning  test 
reliability  for  the  Kuder  norm  population  given  the  test 
under  usual  conditions  and  employing  usual  testing  methods, 
and  the  sighted  population  sample  (Group  A)  and  the 
blind  population  sample  (Qbroup  B)  given  the  test  by  means 
of  the  special  methods  developed  for  the  present  research. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  for  the  most  part  the  reliability 


The  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Arnold  Qrandage,  Associate 
Professor,  Department  of  Statistics,  Morth  Carolina  State 
College,  for  special  assistance  in  outlining  a method  for 
the  partitioning  of  1®  of  freedom  as  a test  for  linear 
trend  where  sub-groups  arere  composed  of  unequal  numbers. 
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cotffici.nts  remained  high  for  both  Group  A and  Group 
B.  For  practical  purposes  the  test  maintained  remark- 
able stability  with  the  different  methods  o£  test  adialni- 
stration  and  with  markedly  different  popula-tions.  Group 
A showed  less  tendency  to  produce  somewhat  lower  coef- 
ficients of  reliability  than  did  Group  B.  It  is  difficult 
to  interpret  these  results,  but  it  seems  reasonable  to 
propose  that  introduction  of  different  testing  methods, 
especially  methods  which  did  not  allow  for  a repeat  pre- 
sentation of  test  items  when  subjects  failmd  to  retain 
them  In  memory  tended  to  produce  slight  inatabllity. 

If  this  be  true  then  It  appears  that  for  Group  B there 
was  a coi^ounding  of  effect  caused  by  introduction  of  this 
sane  testing  method  in  addition  to  some  effect  concurrent 
with  blindness. itself.  Furthermore,  there  is  a likeli- 
hood that  the  formula  employed  for  computing  the  Kuder- 
Richardson  r^^  for  this  data  rendered  coefficients  some- 
what lower  than  would  have  been  obtained  had  the  formila 
used  by  Kuder  In  treating  his  normative  data  been  employed. 

This  formula  substitution  was  made  because  of  ease  of 

t 

application  in  that  average  proportion  rattier  than  act- 
ual proportion  of  ‘most’  and  -least"  responses  could  be 
used  without  seriously  affecting  the  results.  In  any  case, 
inasmuch  as  the  Kuder-Richardson  method  prmbably  provides 
an  under-estimate  of  the  reliability  of  a test  the  apparent 
decrease  in  reliability  with  Groups  A and  B,  although 
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U Jud9.d.  for  .11  pr.ctlcl  purpo...,  to 
b*  intignif leant. 

CSroup  A providad  on  th#  Sclantiflc  seal*  tha  only 
raliabllity  coafficiant  artiich  was  hi^har  than  tha  co- 
afflciant  for  tha  Kudar  nor*  group  on  tha  aa*a  acala. 
Siadlarlyp  only  ona  acala,  lAiaical,  was  ahown  to  ba  -ora 
rallabla  for  Group  B than  for  tha  Kudar  nor*  population. 
Although  fro*  Figuraa  1 and  2 It  can  ba  aaan  that  nalthar 
group  ahowad  *arkad  prafaranca  aa  auch  for  thaaa  acalaa, 

It  la  antlraly  poaalbla  that  aach  population  waa  pacullarly 
adaptad  for  raapondlng  *ora  conalatantly  to  tha  raapactlva 
acala  lta*a  than  to  lta«a  of  tha  othar  acalaa.  Group  A 
waa  co«poaad  of  a rathar  larga  nu*bar  of  eollaga  *an  fro* 
a tachnlcal  eollaga  which  atraaaaa  aclantlflc  actlvltlaa, 
whlla  Group  B,  bacauaa  of  tha  nacaaalty  for  dapandlng 
haavlly  upon  audition,  da«)natratad  a pacullar  conaiat- 
ancy  In  raapondlng  to  lAialcal  ita*a.  Following  thla 
aaaa  lino  of  raaaonlng  It  ahould  ba  polntad  out  that  by 
far  tha  largaat  nagatlva  dayiationa  of  Group  B fro*  tha 
Kudar  group  ara  to  ba  found  In  thraa  of  tha  four  alght- 
appropriata  Intaraat  araaa,  naaaly,  Co^tatlonal,  Bcl- 
antifie,  and  Artlatlc.  Thaaa  acalaa  haya  baan  judgad  by 
tha  wrltar,  along  with  tha  Chitdoor  acala,  to  ba  laaa  ap- 
propriata  to  blind  paraona,  and  It  ia  not  without  logic 
to  raaaon  that  thia  yary  unappropriatanaaa  laada  ta  ra- 
aponaa  pattama  *ora  aiadlar  to  thaaa  axpactad  fro*  rando* 
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chance  responding.  The  fact  that  the  Outdoor  scale  did 
not  show  a negative  deviation  of  similar  magnitude  seems 
to  indicate  that  although  blind  persons  tend  to  have  less 
interest  in  outdoor  activities  which  defy  mastery  by 
blind  persons,  members  of  this  group  nevertheless  carry 
with  them  an  actual  familiarity  with  the  activities  ex- 
pressed in  the  items  of  the  Outdoor  scale,  and  respond 
to  these  items  in  a manner> less  similar  to  chance  or 
random  selection. 

Overall  Analysis 

Table  II  and  Figures  1 and  2 summarlxe  the  results 
which  lend  themselves  to  overall  analysis.  Figure  1 
shows  the  composite  mean  scores  of  Oroups  A and  B super- 
iig>osed  one  upon  the  other  on  the  Kuder  chart  of  percen- 
tile values.  Figure  2 depicts  these  same  mean  scores, 
along  with  the  mean  scores  of  the  Kuder  norm  group,  plot- 
ted directly  on  a numerical  scale  of  mean  values.  Both 
methods  of  representing  these  mean  scores  have  been  et^loyed 
because  each  advances  peculiar  opportunity  for  analytical 
discussion.  Table  II  summarlxes  the  distribution  of 
means,  sigmas,  and  t values  for  all  interest  scales  for 
the  Kuder  norm  group,  and  the  two  experimental  populations. 
As  predicted,  there  appears  to  be  a rather  consistent 
trend  for  the  blind  experiments!  population  to  score 
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TABLE  II.  I*ANS,  SIGMAS  AND  t VALUES  FOR 
GROUP  A,  GROUP  B,  AND  KUDER  NORM  GROUP 


Intorost 

Seal* 

A 

N-  59 

t B 

N-  77 

t K t 

N-  1000 

A 

M-  59 

O-  Out 

40.95 

(13.68) 

1.19  38.12 

(13.55) 

3.05*  43.45  1.26 

(14.91)- 

40.95 

(13.68) 

1-  Mac 

41.93 

(11.47) 

.59 

43.19 

(12.93) 

.27 

43.60 

(12.87) 

.97 

41.93 

(11.47) 

2-  Cob 

^.12 

(8.45) 

2.69* 

^.53 

(7.01) 

3.72* 

».31 

(8.73) 

.16 

28.12 

(8.45) 

3-  Sci 

41.12 

(9.65) 

3.03* 

M.28 

(8.79) 

3.04* 

39.98 

(10.44) 

.82 

41.12 

(9.65) 

4-  Por 

38.86 

(11.39) 

2.44# 

44.05 

(12.77) 

1.71 

41.13 

(14.61) 

1.17 

38.86 

(U.39) 

5-  Art 

^.69 

(7.60) 

2.90* 

19.97 
• (7.17) 

2.73* 

22.85 

(9.06) 

.70 

.68 

23.69 

(7.60) 

28.34 

(6.72) 

6-  Lit 

ao.36 

(6.72) 

.27 

2D.70 

(7.44) 

lo  1.3 

IT. 82 
(8.14) 

7-  ISi» 

t 

12.54 

(6.11) 

.62 

U.28 

(7.42) 

.60 

12.38 

(6.49) 

.06 

12.54 

(6.11) 

j S>  See 

46.15 

(U.56) 

1.97# 

50.13 

(U.63) 

5.46* 

41.96 

(12.75) 

2.47# 

46.15 

(11.66) 

1 9-  Clo 

45.47 

(12.32) 

.64 

46.80 

(11.73) 

.51 

46.04 

(12.71) 

.34 

45.47 

(12^32) 

UK  L«v*I  of  ConfiScnct 
IK  L«v«l  of  Confidonct 
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higher  ^an  the  sighted  populations  on  blind-appropriate 
interest  scales.  Figure  1 shows  this  relationship  for 
the  Mechanical,  Persuasive,  Literary,  Ikisical,  Social 
Service,  and  Clerical  scales.  The  converse  is  true  for 
the  four  scales  judged  to  be  sight-appropriate,  i.e., 
the  sighted  experiaental  population  shows  lower  mean 
scores  for  the  Interest  areas  designated  as  Outdoor, 
Cos^utatlonal,  Scientific,  and  Artistic.  Mhen  these  two 
.xperlmental  populations  are  compared  with  the  mean  for 
the  Kuder  norms  (Figure  2)  precisely  the  same  score  re- 
lationships hold  with  only  one  exception,  namely,  the 
Man  for  the  Kuder  group  is  very  slightly  higher  than 
the  mean  for  Group  B on  the  Mechanical  scale.  The  dif- 
ference between  these  two  means  is  statistically  insig- 
nificant. 

Surveying  Figure  2,  one  is  Impressed  by  the  degree 
to  which  the  mean  scores  of  these  three  populations  tend 
to  follow  each  other  in  their  direction  and  magnitude. 

For  those  interested  In  recognising  the  similarities  be- 
tween blind  persons  and  their  sighted  counterparts.  It  is 
apparent  that  to  a surprising  degree  their  Interests  are 
similar.  Yet,  a more  careful  analysis  reveals  trends 
which  very  much  agree  with  anticipated  results  rising 
out  of  assumptions  about  expsrlentlal  history.  Further- 
Mre,  a number  of  these  differences  are  significant, 
in  Table  II  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  differences 
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are  found  to  exist.  These  differences  occur  in  the  ex- 
pected direction  at  the  1J<  level  of  confidence  for  the 
Outdoor,  Computational,  Scientific,  Artistic,  and  Social 
Service  scales.  In  contrast  with  this  rather  highly 
significant  differential  between  Group  B and  the  Kuder 
norms,  only  one  difference  of  statistical  significance 
exists  between  the  Kuder  norms  and  Group  A,  and  this  is 
a difference  on  the  Social  Service  scale  significant  at 
the  b%  level  of  confidence.* 

Special  note  should  be  taken  of  the  Social  Service 
scale  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only  interest  area  for  which 
both  Groups  A and  B were  significantly  higher  than  "men 
in  general.”  It  may  well  be  that  the  fact  that  both  of 
these  experimental  populations  were  seeking  employment 
and  were  requesting  agency  service  provides  a clue  to  a 
real  difference  between  the  two  experiawntal  populations 
and  "men  in  general."  It  is  not  without  reason  to  spec- 
ulate that  the  very  status  of  unesq>loyment,  the  need  for 
security,  and  the  role  of  requesting  service  from  others 
causes  individuals  making  up  both  of  tiyese  populations 

* 

When  coBiputing  large  numbers  of  t values  one  can  expect 
a certain  number  of  these  calculations  to  appear  stat- 
istically significant  by  chance  a certain  proportion  of 
times,  one  in  twenty  for  the  level  of  confidence  and 
one  in  one  hundred  for  the  IJK  level  of  confidence.  Al- 
though it  is  impossible  to  designate  when  a difference 
occurs  which  can  be  attributed  to  chance  alone,  frequenc- 
ies of  statistical  sianificance  in  the  order  shown  in 
Table  II  strongly  indicate  very  real  differences  which  can- 
not be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  chance  occurrence. 

j 
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to  assume  a certain  sensitivity  to  reciprocal  service 
activities  which  largely  make  up  the  items  on  the  Social 
Service  scale.  Forer  (1955)  points  out  that  in  an  ongoing 
study  of  twenty-six  different  nosological  groups  early 
results  indicate  that  fourteen  of  these  groups  are  sig- 
nificantly elevated  in  Social  Service  interests  and  none 
is  significantly  depressed.  He  states: 

This  writer  is  willing  to  speculate  that  high  Social 
Service  interests  sometimes  reflect  an  of 

fantasy  Interest  in  other  people  with  attempted  d 
underlying  hostility  (p.  168). 


The  writer  feels  that  one  would  not  be  far  afield 
in  entertaining  the  idea  that  blindness  itself  defines 
something  of  a nosological  group,  and  the  implication  is 
apparent  from  what  has  been  said  above  that  unemployed 
males  of  employable  age  may  very  well,  in  and  of  them- 
selves, constitute  a group  with  certain  of  these  same 
attributes  with  respect  to  measured  interests. 

Surveying  the  overall  scatter  of  the  means  of  Groups 
A and  B (Figure  1)  there  seems  to  be  a general  trend  from 
low  scores  on  the  left  side  of  the  interest  profile  toward 
high  scores  on  the  right.  Low  scores  in  the  areas  of 
Outdoor,  Mechanical,  Coag>utational,  and  Scientific  ac- 
tivities, accoag>anied  by  relatively  high  scores  for  Ar 
tistic,  Uterary,  Musical,  Social  Service  and  Clerical 
activities  have  been  described  by  Kuder  as  a pattern 


't6ndln9  to  resembls  feminine  intexests.  The  feet  that 
both  Groups  A and  B are  somewhat  better  educated  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  a true  cross-section  of  the 
population  can  very  likely  account  for  this  slanting  of 

mean  scores.  ^ 

Hayes  (1948)  concluded  after  administering  the  Kuder 
Preference  Record  to  blind  high  school  boys  that  these 
students 


are  more  handicapped  in  the  areas  named i Mechanical, 
Computational,  Scientific,  Artistic,  and  Social  Service, 
and  in  these  areas  their  mean  scores  fall  below  the 
fifty  percentile  level.  Their  relatively  high  means  in 
lAisical  and  Clerical  may  well  reflect  the  great  emphasis 
on  music  in  a school  for  the  blind,  with  its  vocational 
possibilities  either  in  performance  or  piano  tuning,  and 
the  unusual  opportunities  given  them  to  train  for  typing 
and  ediphone  work  (p.  103). 


Visual  Acuity 


It  has  been  proposed  that  not  only  will  differences 
be  found  between  the  interest  patterns  of  sighted  persons 
and  blind  persons  as  a group,  but  also  that  significant 
differences  and  trends  will  exist  within  the  blind  pop- 


The  information  contained  in  the  1950  census  of  the 
United  States  Government  shows  that  for  the  nation  the 
grade  level  completed  by  all  adults  twenty-five  years  of 
age  and  over  to  be  nine  years  and  three  months.  For  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  the  average  grade  completed  for 
adults  is  seven  years  and  nine  months.  This  latter 
statistic  can  be  broken  down  further  into  male  and  female 
groups;  grade  level  completed  for  males  is  shown  to  be 
seven  years  and  six  months,  with  that  for  females  eight 
years  and  two  months. 


ulatlon  Itself  as  a consequence  of  visual  acuity. 

Table  III  and  Figures  3 through  12  suomarlze  the  findings' 
relative  to  this  proposition.  In  order  to  study  the  relative 
significance  of  visual  acuity  upon  Interest  patterns 
It  was  necessary  to  sub-dlvlde  Group  B Into  a nunber 
of  sub-groups,  themselves  limited  by  various  levels  of 
visual  acuity.  Group  B might  have  been  divided  In  an 
Infinite  number  of  ways,  and  for  the  most  part,  one  form 
of  partitioning  might  have  been  as  revealing  as  another.. 

In  attempting  to  arrive  at  some  solution  to  the 
problem  of  creating  sub-groups  out  of  Group  B the  writer 
converted  the  Snellen  values  Into  percent  of  visual  loss 
by  means  of  a table  recommended  by  the  American  Medical 
Association  for  this  purpose.  This  conversion  was  found 
to  be  not  particularly  helpful  for  It  did  not  provide 
any  absolute  means  of  setting  up  sub-gropps,  but  ktlll 
left  the  partitioning  to  arbitrary  Judgement.  For  this 
reason  the  writer  returned  to  the  original  Snellen  ratings 
and  responding  to  his  experience  and  the  accoaipanylng 
awareness  of  the  relative  severity  of  the  visual  hand- 
icap at  the  various  Snellen  values  rather  arbitrarily 
divided  Group  B Into  five  different  sub-groups,  each  one 
seemingly  claiming  a roughly  equivalent  range  on  the  Snellen 
scale.  More  Important,  however,  was  the  fact  that  these 
divisions  seemed  logically  to  represent  segmental  por- 
tions of  the  blind  population  more  closely  representing 
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TABLE  III.  VISUAL  ACUITY  RANGES  FOR  SUB-GROUPS 
FORICD  FROM  DIVIDING  GROUP  B FOR 
ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE 


Sub-Group  1* 
N-  20 

Sub-Group  2 
N-  5 

Sub-Group  3 
10 

Sub-Group  4 
26 

Sub-Group  6 

17 


Nil  and  LP  to  Vague  Form 
and  20/800 

Vague  Form  and  20/800 
to  20/400 

20/400  to  20/200 


20/200  to  20/100 


20/100  and  Better 


* For  the  Second  Analyaie  of  Variance  Sub-Group  1 
was  again  tub-divided  into  Nil  and  LP  components. 
The  Nil  Sub-Group,  M-  7,  was  used  with  the  four 
remaining  Sub-Groups  in  this  Second  Analysis. 

For  the  Third  Analysis  of  Variance  Sub-Greup  1 
was  osdtted  altogether. 
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riGUEE  10.  MEAES  TOR  71SUAL  AOUITT 
SUB-GROUPS— MUSICAL 
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functional  ability  in  gonoral.  Tabla  111  ahowa  tha  vlaMal 
acuity  valuoa  and  tha  nuabor  of  caaoa  in  oach  aub-froup. 

It  waa  fait  that  tochni^aa  of  anaiyaia  of  vaxianca 
voMld  provid#  tha  boat  aaana  of  atatiatically  analytinf 
tha  affact  of  viOMoI  acuity  upon  intoroat  acoraa.  For 
thia  purpoaa  a aiapla  vithin-botwaan  anaiyaia  of  vaxianca 
waa  conductad.  Folloariny  thia  pMcodura  and  baaad  upon 
inapoction  of  tha  naana  of  tha  fiva  aub>9roupa,  it  waa 
diacovarad  that  tub^Qroup  1 nada  up  af  Individuala  with 
lAat  had  baan  aaavad  to  ba  tha  lowaat  aaount  of  viaion, 
ahowad  auch  narkad  doviationa  froa  axpactod  linoax  txonda 
4 that  it  waa  auapactad  of  althax  boinf  ceapoaad  of  aora 

j|  than  ona  population,  ox  fox  aoaa  unaccountabla  xaaaon  did 

not  carry  out  thaaa  linoar  axpoctatlona.  A caroful  aur> 

I voy  of  tha  visual  acuitias  of  tha  aoabaxa  of  this  aub- 

I aya  roporta  pxoducod  radically  diffaxont  aaan  valuoa  thao 

did  poraona  oho«in9  a visual  acuity  of  L.F.  Tha  foxuax 
fxoup  of  individuala  uoxa  oftan  provided  noana  which 
•fraod  with  arpactod  and  axiatinf  linoar  tronds,  uhlla 

itha  lattax  fxoup  froquontly  ahowad  a radical  dapartura 
frou  this  linoaxity.  In  an  aaxliax  aaction  tha  wrltax 
pointad  out  that  uasauxas  of  visual  acuity  araxa  sacurad 


by  tha  usa  af  standard  Snallan  charts  for  ail  blind  aubjacta 
•veapt  thoaa  daalfnatad  as  Mil  and  L.F.  on  tha  uodical  aya 
roporta.  It  had  baan  pxaauuad  that  thaaa  visual  acuitias 
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«rtr*  too  low  to  provido  tnollon  ratings.  Analysis  of  tha 
parforaancs  of  thasa  two  groups  saparatad  out  of  Sub-Qroup  1 
tandad  to  Indicata  that  thosa  individuals  carrying  tha 
notation  L.P.  on  thair  aya  raport  actually  parforaad  aora 


lika  individuals  having  aaasurad  visual  acuity  of  consid> 
arably  hlghar  laval.  For  this  raason  a sacond  analysis 
of  varianca  was  conductad  for  thosa  intarast  scalas  which, 
through  inspaction,  saaaad  to  justify  this  ra*analysis. 

Figuras  3 through  8 show  tha  naw  aaans  for  tha  Nil  group. 

In  othar  instancas  whara  this  division  of  Sub-<lroup  1 
did  not  rastora  what  saaaad  to  ba  an  axisting  linaar  trand, 
it  was  concludad  that  tha  individuals,  both  Mil  and  L.P., 

■aking  up  this  group  bahavad  in  a cohaslva  fashion  for  tha 

intarast  scalas  in  guastion  and  as  such  raprasantad  a 

singla  population,  but  ona  which  soaahow  dapartad  radically  j 

fraa  axpactations.  In  thasa  casas  lub-aroup  1 was  oalttad  I 

ontiraly  and  a so'callad  third  analysis  of  varianca  was 

conductad  with  tha  four  rauMining  groups.  Figuras  9 I 

i 

through  12  raprasant  naan  distributions  froa  which  tub- 

Qrawp  1 was  so  oamtad  for  tha  third  analysis  of  varianca.  . 

I ^ 

Follosring  thasa  statistical  procaduras  nota  was  | 

takan  of  tha  fact  that  tha  rasulting  F valuas  wara  not 
raadily  intarpratabla  othar  than  raprasanting  tha  ralativa  j 

nognituda  of  varianca  within  and  batwaan  sub-group  pop- 
ulations, a low  F landing  to  indicata  ralativa  high  varianca  ^ 

J 

within  tha  sub-group  populations  with  a high  F landing  to 

f 

: “ t 
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indlcat*  r«l«tiv*ly  high  varlanc*  b«tw«*n  th«  »ub>9roup 
populationns.  No  indication  of  llnoar  trond  at  such  could 
bo  ortractod  fro*  this 'statistic  alona.  Fop  this  roason 
stops  wort  takon  to  partition  1®  of  froodoa  as  a tost 
for  llnoar  trond.  Th#  F values  dorivod  froa  this  cal- 
culation roprosont  tho  slgnlf Icanco  of  llnoar  trond,  and 
can  bo  Intorprotod  In  torm  of  statistical  significance 
®^  Ibis  llnoar  trond  rathor  than  ovorall  variance. 


Table  rv  provides  a suaaary  of  the  sub-group  aeans  and  the 
F values  coalng  froa  this  procedure  of  analysis  of  var- 
pertltlonlng  for  1®  of  freodoa  for  linearity. 

In  the  first  analysla  of  variance  linear  trends 
found  to  bo  significant  following  the  partition  of  1® 
of  freodoa  wore  for  the  (hitdoor  scale,  significant  at  the 
5*  level  of  confidence,  and  the  Artistic  scale,  signif- 
icant at  the  IX  level  of  confidence.  Separating  the  L.P. 
end  Mil  visual  acuity  groups  asking  up  Sub-Oroup  1,  and 
discarding  the  individuals  classified  as  L.P.,  conducting 
a second  analysis  of  variance,  and  partitioning  for  1® 
of  freodoa  produced  a significant  trend  for  linearity  at 
the  IX  level  of  confidence  for  the  Outdoor,  Coag>utatlonal, 
and  Persuasive  scales.  Following  this  troataent  tho 
Artistic  scale  showed  a trend  toward  linearity  at  the  5X 
®^  confidence.  It  should  be  reaeabered  this  second 
analysis  of  variance  did  not  include  the  reaalnlng'  four 
interest  scales  because  separating  Mil  and  L.P.  Individuals 
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TABLE  IV.  MEANS  AND  F VALUES  FOLLOKLNG  ANALYSIS  OF 
VARIANCE  rcm  SUB-CMOUPS  DEFINED  ON  THE 
BASIS  OF  VISUAL  iCUITY 


f 

First 

Second 

Third 

Scale  Means 

Analysis 

Analysis 

Analysis 

O-  Out  1 33.70 
•1  25.43 

2 32.00 

3 35.50 

4 41.16 

5 42.18 
K 43.45 


1.61 

(5.61)« 


2.65 

(9.89)* 


1-  Mtc  1 44.50 
•1  37.71 

2 44.00 

3 35.40 

4 45.56 

5 43.06 
K 43.60 


1.18 

(.013 


1.35 

(l.M) 


2-  Cc 


I  1 25.50 
•1  32.43 

2 27.20 

3 24.30 

4 24.64 

5 22.59 
K 28.31 


3-  Sci  1 37.45 

'1  39.00 

2 37.40 

3 33.90 

4 26.64 

5 25.47 
K 39.98 

4-  Par  1 45.70 

•1  54.71 

2 50.20 

3 48.20 

4 43.48 

5 40.41 
K 41.12 


.5866 

(1.49) 


.3223 

(.3539) 


1.11 

(2.49) 


3.09 

(10.41)« 


.3475 

(.3810) 


2.32 

(8.91)^ 


*«  i*  Laral  ih  55  Lcral  ()■  Fj_  Linear  Trend 
*!*■  Mil  fcib-Gtroup  used  in  Second  Analysis  of  Variance 
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TABLE  lY.  ICAMS  AMD  F VALUES  POLLCMING  ANALYSIS  OF 
VABIANCE  FOR  SUB-GaiOUPS  DEFINED  OM  THE 

BASIS  OF  VISUAL  iEIUITY  (centlmi*d) 


IntcrMt 

Seal*  Maant 


Flrat 

Aiulyai* 


Sacond 

Analytit 


1-  Art  1 16. SO 
•1  15.71 

2 19.20 

3 23.10 

4 19.20 

5 23.53 
K 22.85 


3.00 

(7.15)* 


2.23 

(4.03)« 


6-  Ut  1 24.35 

2 15.20 

3 19.20 

4 19.24 

5 21.00 
K 19.62 


2.36 

(2.2S) 


7-  I6ia  1 13.35 
2 11.60 

3 14.80 

4 13.52 

5 12.41 
K 12.36 


.2233 

(.0313) 


Soc  1*49.85 

2 45.60 

3 47.10 

4 50.20 

5 53.47 
K 41.96 


.6918 

(.9098) 


Cla  1 47.30 

2 55i20 

3 50.00 

4 46.88 
0.41.76 
K 46.04 


1.65 

(2.26) 


•-  IS  Laval  5S  Laval  ()- 

*1«*  Mil  8ub-<lroup  uaad  in 

Sacend  Analyaia  af  Varianca 


()■•  F.  Linaax  Trand 


of  8ub-Qroup  I producod  littl*  or  no  ch«ng«  in  th«  linoor 
pattom.  A ao-callad  third  analysis  of  varianca  was 
conductad  srith  thasa  four  raaaining  intarast  scalas,  in 
which  procass  Sub-Group  1 was  oaiittad  antiraly,  it  having 
baan  judgad  a cohasiva  singla  population  with  raspact  to 
its  bahavior  for  thasa  four  intarast  scalas,  yat  bahaving 
radically.  This  statistical 'analysis  providad  only  ona 
significant  trand  for  linaarity,  that  baing  a signifi- 
canca  at  tha  laval  of  confidanca  for  tha  Clarlcal  scala. 

For  tha  four  intarast  araas,  linaar  trands  signif- 
icant at  tha  IX  laval  of  confidanca,  thraa  of  thaa,  naaa- 
ly,  Outdoor,  Parsuasiva,  and  Artistic  followad  axpactations 
in  accordanca  with  hypothasas  ralativa  to  tha  distribution 
of  sub-group  aaans  as  a consaquanca  of  dif farantials 
in  visual  acuity.  Tha  fourth  scala  showing  a significant 
linaar  trand  at  tha  1%  laval  of  confidanca,  nawaly. 
Computational,  did  not  show  coaplianca  with  axpactations. 
Tha  ona  intarast  scala  which  daswnstratad  linaar  trand 
at  tha  5*  laval  of  confidanca  was  Clarlcal.  This  dagraa 
of  significanca  was  obsarvad  only  aftar  tha  radical  Sub- 
Group  1 had  baan  droppad  from  tha  schadula  of  analysis 
of  varianca.  Evan  with  Sub-Group  1 rasuining  in  tha 
distribution  four  of  tha  flva  maan  scoras  of  tha  sub-group 
populations  axcaadad  tha  Kudar  waan,  with  only  ona,  tha 
most  sightad  population  of  tha  blind  group,  falling  balow 

jtudar  valwa.  Tha  r»walnln<^  tralas.  itachani  c a I , 
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Scientific,  Literary,  Mualcal,  and  Social  Service,  while 
not  ahowinq  atatlstically  alqnlficant  trends  for  linearity 
deserve,  along  with  the  other  scales,  soaewhat  acre  careful 
analytical  attention,  and  all  scales  will  be  discussed  one 
at  a time  in  the  following  sections. 


Visual  Acuity  and  Outdoor  Interests 

Inspection  of  Table  IV  and  Figure  3 reveal  the  very 
striking  apparent  and  graphic  linear  trend  as  predicted. 
Here,  as  wuch  as  anywhere  else,  can  be  seen  the  effect  of 
Sub-Qroup  1 behaving  as  two  populations  on  the  basis  of 
apparently  only  slightly  different  levels  of  visual  ac- 
uity designated  as  Hil,  on  the  one  hand,  and  L.P.  on  the 
other.  Insofar  as  Outdoor  activities  are  concerned  there 
seews  to  be  a vast  difference  between  the  preferences  of 
these  two  ssMller  sub-groups,  the  Mil  individuals  (Figure 
3)  assuaing  expected  linearity,  while  the  L.P.  individ- 
uals woved  radically  in  the  direction  of  the  Kuder  wean. 
The  writer  feels  that  a aore  careful  ophthalaological 
exaalnatlon  of  the  L.P.  group  would  likely  reveal  visual 
acuities,  if  exactly  weasured,  considerably  greater  than 
indicated.  If  the  L.P.  group  does  have,  for  outdoor 
purposes  vision  wore  coaparable  to  hioher  visual  acuity 
sub- groups, \^is  apparently  radical  behavior  siaply 


1 - 
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case,  It  is  apparent  that  a steady  increaent  occurs  in 
Outdoor  interest  scores  in  a manner  defined  for  this 
research  as  sight-ordered,  i.e.,  the  greater  the  degree 
of  visual  acuity  the  greater  the  interest  in  the  Outdoor 
scale.  As  indicated  in  Table  II  the  difference  between 
the  Kuder  mean  and  the  mean  for  Group  B as  a whole  is  sig- 
nificant at  the  13<  level  of  confidence. 


Visual  Acuity  and  Mechanical  Interests 

Inspection  of  Table  IV  and  Figure  4 shows  a flat 
distribution  of  means  except  for  the  radical  departure 
for  Sub-Group  3.  Inasaaich  as  analysis  of  variance  revealed 
relatively  marked  variance  within  the  sub-groups  it  is 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  interpret 
this  distribution  of  means  even  if  Sub-Group  3 were  omitted. 
Separating  Sub-Group  1 for  Nil  and  L.P.  classifications 
and  discarding  the  L.P.  group  as  for  analysis  of  the 
Outdoor  scale,  simply  produces  a second  radical  depar- 
ture from  the  apparent  flat  distribution  of  means  by  the 
small  group  of  persons  classified  as  Nil.  Results  here 
are  truly  inconclusive. 

Visual  Acuity  and  Computational  Interests 

rted  that  th«>  for  tub-c^rou^  s 
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defined  in  terms  of  visual  acuity  would  be  sight-ordered, 
i.e.,  the  greater  the  degree  of  vision  the  greater  would 
be  the  measured  interests  in  Computational  activities. 
Considering  the  blind  experimental  population  (Group  B) 
as  a whole  this  obviously  was  the  case,  but  the  highly 
significant  linear  trend  apparent  after  the  second  analysis 
of  variance  shows  that  the  sub-groups  making  up  this 
larger  Group  B behave  in  a manner  diametrically  opposed 
to  expectations.  This  is  to  say,  the  most  blind  group 
(those  classified  as  Nil)  exhibited  much  greater  interest  in 
Coi^utational  activities  than  did  the  remaining  four 
blind  sub-groups  of  greater  visual  acuity,  and  greater 
interest  than  that  represented  by  the  Kuder  mean  for 
?*en  in  general."  Furthermore,  the  greater  the  visual 
acuity,  the  less  interested  were  the  sub-groups  in  Compu- 
tational activities.  These  results  tend  to  contradict 
not  only  the  expectations  of  the  present  research,  but 
also  the  findings  of  Hayes  (1948)  who  indicated  that  his 
blind  subjects  "are  leore  handicapped"  in  the  Computational 
interest  area.  The  writer  is  willing  to  speculate  swre 
in  line  with  the  reasoning  of  Forer  (1955)  that  this  is 
an  instance  where  blindness,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
personality,  assumes  nosological  characteristics.  It 
may  well  be  that  persons  who  are  severely  visually  handi- 
capped, i.e., -visual  acuity  awre  in  the  direction  of  Nil, 
f '.ftd  astlvlUki 


virtue 
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of  the  fact  that  they  epitomize  "higher  level"  activities 
more  characteristic  of  the  sighted  world.  Following  this 
line  of  reasoning,  the  greater  the  visual  acuity,  still 
remaining  within  the  limits  of  blindness,  the  less  is  the 
need  for  this  type  fantasy,  and  the  more  is  it  replaced 
by  practical  substitute  behavior  made  increasingly  avail- 
able to  blind  individuals  of  higher  visual  acuity. 

0 

Visual  Acuity  and  Scientific  Interests 

As  indicated  in  Table  II  the  difference  between  the 
Kuder  mean  and  Group  B as  a whole  is  significant  at  the 
ia(  level  of  confidence.  Any  attempt  to  make  a detailed 
analysis  of  the  mean  values  fox  the  Scientific  scale 
represented  in  Table  IV  and  graphically  depicted  in 
Figure  6 cannot,  at  the  present  time,  be  rewarded  with 
success.  The  marked  variance  within  the  sub-groups  com- 
pared with  variance  between  groups  obscur  es  any  meaning- 
ful interpretation.  It  had  been  predicted  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  means  for  the  blind  sub-groups  would  be  sight- 
ordered,  i.e.,  the  greater  the  degree  of  vision,  the  greater 
would  be  the  interest  in  Scientific  activities.  If  any- 
thing, it  appears  that  once  again,  as  for  Computational 
activities,  the  meaU»ers  of  Group  B experiencing  more 
profound  blindness  tend  to  express  greater  interest  in  k 


to  advance  the  speculation  that  a certain  element  of  fantasy 
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causes  the  severely  inipaixed  individual  to  identify 
himself  with  activities  somehow  representing  "higher 
level"  functions  more  commonly  considered  a part  of  the 
sighted  world. 

Visual  Acuity  and  Persuasive  Interests 

Earlier  predictions  stipulated  that  the  distribution 
of  sub-group  means  of  the  blind  experimental  population 
would  be  blind-ordered,  i.e.,  the  less  the  measured 
visual  acuity,  the  higher  the  measured  interests  in  per- 
suasive activities.  Table  IV  and  Figure  7 show  the  rather 
remarkable  confirmation  of  this  prediction.  The  Per- 
MAsiv*  scale  provides  another  inatance  in  sehich  Sub- 
Group  1 was  divided  meaningfully  into  two  smaller  pop- 
ulations differentiated  on  the  basis  of  Hil  and  L.P. 
visual  acuity.  The  Nil  group  assumes  the  expected  lin- 
earity, while  the  L.P.  group  radically  moves  in  the  direct- 
ion of  the  Kuder  mean.  Previous  discussions  of  this  phen- 
omena may  be  applicable  here.  In  any  case,  except  for  the 
puzxling  behavior  of  the  L.P.  group,  blindness  seems  to 
increase  Interest  in  Persuasive  activities.  The  writer 
feels  that  the  inevitable  inferiority  of  blindness  excites 
a need  in  blind  persons  to  compensate  for  their  feelings 
of  inferior  status  by  "selling  themselves"  in  a Persuasive 
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■ann*r.  It  also  seems  reasonable  to  recognize  the  fact 
here  that  Persuasive  activities  are  largely  dependent 
upon  verbal  ability,  a field  in  which  blind  persons 
experience  less  of  a handicap.  As  shown  in  Table  II 
the  difference  between  the  Kuder  mean  and  the  mean  of  Group 
B as  a whole  is  not  statistically  significant.  Although 
it  was  not  coaqauted,  it  seems  likely  that  a t for  the 
difference  between  the  Kuder  mean  and  a mean  calculated 
from  individuals  of  lower  visual  acuity  excluding  the 
L.P.  group,  would  indicate  a statistically  significant 
difference.  Apparently  the  fact  that  blind  individuals 
having  greater  visual  acuity  so  closely  approach  the 
Kuder  mean  destroys  any  possibility  of  securing  a sta- 
tistically significant  differmnce  when  the  overell  blind 
population  (Group  B)  is  considered. 

Visual  Acuity  and  Artistic  Interests 

As  indicated  by  Table  TV  and  Figure  8 the  relation- 
ship between  the  Kuder  mean  and  the  means  for  t^e  blind 
sub-groups  is  somewhat  obscured  by  large  varianci  existing 
within  the  sub-groups.  Looking  at  the  picture  as  a whole 
there  seems  little  doubt  but  that  the  predicted  relation- 
ship obtains,  l.e.,  the  sub-group  means  are  sight-ordered 
in  that  the  greater  the  degree  of  vision,  the  greater  the 
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L,P,  9roup  froB  Sub— Qroup  1 allows  th#  B#*n  for  th#  Mil 
group  to  Bovo  furthor  «way  froB  th#  Kudor  Boan  (Figura  8), 
•nalysla  of  varianca  baaad  upon  this  naw  sat  of  Baans 
(tha  maan  for  tha  Mil  group  plus  tha  four  othar  sub-group 
■•ans)  apparantly  dacraasas  tha  Bargin  of  statistical 
significanca  froB  tha  13S  to  tha  BJi  laval  of  confidanca. 

This  rasult  is  causad  by  ralatlvaly  high  varianca  in  tha 
Nil  population  saag>la. 

As  Indlcatad  in  Tabla  II  tha  diffaranca  batwaan  tha 
Kudar  naan  and  tha  Baan  of  Qbroup  B is  significant  at  tha 
IjK  laval  of  confidanca. 

Visual  Acuity  and  Litarary  Intarasts 

Onca  again  any  posaibility  of  drawing  dafinita 
conclusions  froB  tha  data  shown  in  Tabla  IV  and  dapictad 
in  Figura  9 concamlng  visual  acuity  and  Litarary  intarasts 
is  dafaatad  by  larga  variancas  axisting  within  tha  sub- 
group populations.  Bvan  couplataly  aliminating  ^b-Qroup  1 
whosa  Baan  radically  daparts  froB  apparant  linaarity  as 
dapictad  in  Figura  9,  doas  not  allow  for  tha  discovary  of 
a linaar  trand  of  statistical  significanca. 

As  raprasantad  in  Tabla  II  and  as  pradlctad,  thara  is 
a tandancy  for  tha  blind  population  to  axhiblt  highar 
Litarary  Intarasts  than  that  raprasantad  by  tha  Kudar 
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■tan,  but  this  differenct  it  not  statistically  significant. 


Visual  Acuity  and  Musical  Inttrasts 

Although  thart  is  a tendtncy  for  Group  B to  bt 
soaewhat  hightr  in  Musical  inttrasts  than  that  raprasantad 
by  tha  Kudar  aaan,  this  diffaranca  is  not  statistically 
significant.  This  trand,  howavar,  tands  to  satisfy  tha 
aarliar  pradictions  concaming  tha  Musical  seals.  Analysis 
of  varianca  of  sub>groups  aada  up  of  Group  B dots  not 
indicata  any  significant  trand  of  linaarity  at  anticipatad. 
Froa  tha  data  in  Tabla  IV,  graphically  dapictad  in  Figura 
10,  it  saaas  apparant  that  no  ona  sub-group  raprasanting 
th«  diffar«Rt  lavsls  af  vlsital  acuity  claarly  stands 
out  as  aora  intarastad  in  Musical  activitias  than  ■aad>ars 
of  othar  sub-groups. 

Visual  Acuity  and  Social  Sarvica  Inttrasts 

Early  pradictions  hald  that  tha  distribution  of 
■tans  for  sub-groups  mada  up  of  blind  individuals  and 
dafinad  in  taras  of  visual  acuity  would  ba  blind- order ad, 
i.a.,  tha  aora  savara  tha  visual  iapairaant,  tha  graatar 
tha  intarast  in  Social  Sarvica  activity.  Although  tha 
ovarall  pictura  saaas  to  indicata  that  this  is  tha  cast. 
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and  the  maan  for  Group  B lla»  bayond  tha  JJi  laval  of 
confldanca,  analyai*  of  varlanca  indlcataa  raaulta  which 
ara  not  antiraly  conaiatant  with  pradictlona.  Tha  data 
In  Tabla  IV  and  Figura  11,  whlla  aaauwing  appaxant  aignif- 
Icanca,  ara,  onca  again,  obacurad  by  high  varlancaa  within 
tha  aub-groupa.  Evan  raaponding  to  tha  apparantly  radical 
bahavior  of  Sub-Group  1 by  dropping  it  out  of  tha  dia- 
tribution  and  conducting  an  analyaia  of  varianca  and  taat 
for  linaar  trand  on  tha  raaaining  four  aub-groupa  providad 
no  atatiatically  aignificant  raaulta.  About  all  that  can 
ba  aald  la  that  all 'blind  aub-groupa  psovidad  waan  valuaa 
which  wara  conaidarably  abova  tha  Kudar  waan  aa  pradictad. 

Viaual  Acuity  and  Clarical  Xntaraata 

Excapt  for  tha  radical  bahavior  of  Sub-Group  1 
(Tabla  IV  and  Figura  12)  tha  diatribution  of  waana  of  tha 
blind  aub-groupa  ahowa  that  thaaa  aaana  ara  blind-ordarad 
aa  pradictad.  Tha  radical  bahavior  of  Sub-Group  1 cauaad 
it  to  ba  oaittad  in  a aubaaquant  analyaia  of  varianca. 
Thia  ouiaaion  ravaalad  a trand  toward  linaarlty  aignif- 
icant at  tha  53H  laval  of  confidanca.  Mayaa  (1948), 
finding  tha  aaaa  ovarall  raaulta  for  thla  acala  whan  ha 
adalniatarad  tha  Kudar  Prafaranca  Bacord  to  blind  high 
achool  boya,  fait  that  tha  alavation  of  tha  waan  acora 
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for  the  blind  group  could  be  attributed  to  the  vocational 
opportunities  given  them  to  train  for  typing  and  ediphone 
work.  The  fact  that  blind  persons  frequently  are  called 
upon  to  carry  out  clerical-type  tasks  in  their  day-to-day 
activities  by  using  the  typewriter,  recording  equipment, 
the  Braille  slate  and  stylus,  and  the  Braille  writer,  as 
well  as  the  Talking  Book,  may  well  explain  the  overall 
relationship  between  the  means  of  the  blind  group  and  the 
sighted  population.  The  writer  can  only  speculate  con- 
cerning the  radical  way  in  which  the  mean  for  Sub-Group  1 
approaches  the  Kuder  Mean.  It  may  well  be  that  persons 
experiencing  blindness  of  the  most  profound  type  tend  to 
have  less  interest  in  clerical  activities  than  do  persons 
with  somewhat  better  vision.  This  proposition  is  not 
well  supported  by  the  distribution  of  means  which  occurs 
when  Sub-Group  1 is  sub-divided  into  Nil  and  L.P.  groups. 
But  continuing  this  same  line  of  reasoning,  it  may  be 
possible  that  blind  persons  making  up  sub-groups  charact- 
erized by  better  vision  have  less  interest  in  clerical 
activities  because  they  are  capable  of  engaging  in  more 
active  activities  such  as  measured  by  the  Outdoor  Scale. 


Interests  and  Age  at  Onset  of  Blindness 


Visual  acuity  is  only  one  criterion  by  means  of 

♦'■nna'.  '.ntprxtft  ~if  blind  nd v 1 dua  t 'ar  b«» 
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analyzed  with  raf*ranca  to  azporiantlol  hiotory  *n 
txpariontial  poailbllltio*.  Tha  afla  at  onaat  of  b 
naaa  la  a tl*a  factor  which.  In  ta»a  of  davalopnant 
•aqwanca,  hat  through  pradiction  baan  vaatad  with 
attributaa.  Juat  aa  for  vlaual  acuity  f*'*  thaoratlcal 
poaaibiUtiaa  for  aub-dividing  a blind  population  into 
aub-groupa  daflnad  by  aga  at  onaat  of  bl^*'^*** 
nuaaroua.  For  practical  purpoaaa  tha  rolativaly 
nu^ar  of  individual  a includad  in  Qrowp  ® aavaraly  li*itad 
tha  uanufactura  of  adaquata  aub-groupa.  Raaponding 
acattar-graa  of  individuala  aaking  up  Group  B,  thair  acoraa 
having  baan  talliad  on  a acala  of  aga  at  onaat  of  bl 
naaa  and  ranging  froa  zaro  (birth)  through  aga  t rty 
fiva,  tha  writar  alactad  to  conatruct  a aub-group  of  all 
individuala  bom  blind.  TKla  providad  an  ajtpariua 
population  of  forty-aiz  individuala.  Ra^har  than  uai  g 
tha  raaainlng  thirty-ona  caaaa  aa  a population  rapraaant- 
ing  paraona  blindad  at  all  agaa  othar  than  birth,  only  th 
a«tr«aa  aagiaant  of  tha  aga  at  onaat  of  bUndnaaa  continuu. 
waa  uaad  for  analytical  purpoaaa.  It  arbitrar  y 
dacidad  to  includa  aa  rapraaantativaa  oi  ■ catagory 
advant itioua  blindnaaa  thoaa  Individual*  ^ 

viaion  at  aga  alghtaan  or  latar.  It  •••  hopad  that  thl 
aalaction  of  ralatlvaly  axtraaw  caaaa  9^^*  * ®l*®rar 

pictura  of  tha  affact  of  aga  at  onaat  of  blindnaaa  upon 
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largely  arbitrarily  derived,  but  it  was  alao  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  increasing  stability  of  ■easured  interest 
is  apparent  as  the  eighteenth  year  of  age  is  approached 
(Mallinson  and  Crusu‘ine,_1952;  and  Reid,  1951).  Strong 
(1948),  discussing  the  stability  of  Interests  in  a pop- 
ulation of  young  adults  states! 

Interests  change  somewhat  between  15  and  23  years  of  age, 
one-third  of  the  change  occurring  between  15.5  and  16.5, 
one-third  between  16.5  and  18,  and  the  remainder  between 
18  and  23  years  (p.  605). 

The  weans  of  these  two  blind  sub-groups,  one  defined 
In  terms  of  having  been  bom  blind,  the  other  composed 
of  individuals  blinded  at  age  eighteen  or  later,  appear 
in  Table  V,  along  with  the  t values  for  the  significance 
of  differences  between  these  means  as  well  as  differences 
between  each  of  these  means  and  the  means  for  the  Kuder 
norm  group.  Of  the  ten  Interest  scales,  differences 
between  the  means  of  the  sub-group  bom  blind  and  the 
Kuder  norm  group  were  found  to  be  statistically  signif- 
icant at  the  1%  level  of  confidence  for  three  scales,  and 
at  the  5%  level  for  three  scales.  Differences  significant 
at  the  IX  level  were  found  for  the  Coig>utational,  Sci- 
entific, and  Social  Service  scales,  while  the  5X  signif- 
icance was  found  for  the  Outdoor,  Artistic,  and  Ihisical 
scales.  All  of  these  differences  occurred  in  the  predicted 
direction,  i.e.,  for  blind- appropriate  scales  the  means 


TABLE  V.  JCANS  AKD  t VALUES  FOR  SUB-GROUPS  DEFIMED 
IR  TERJe  OF  AGE  AT  ONSET  OF  BLINDNESS 


Ar«a 

K.ud«r 
N-  1000 

t 

Bom 

Blind 

N-  46 

t 

Blind *d 
Ag*  18* 
M-  15 

t Kud*r 

N-  1000 

0- 

Out 

43.45 

2.4823# 

37.89 

.7700 

40.87 

.6675 

43.45 

1- 

Mtc 

43.60 

.0928 

43.78 

.3527 

44.87 

.3776 

43.60 

2- 

Coa 

28.31 

3.4491* 

23.78 

.7075 

25.20 

1.3737 

28.31 

3- 

Sci 

39.98 

3.0394* 

35.22 

1.2972 

38.60 

.5100 

39.98 

4- 

P«r 

41.13 

1.3720 

44.13 

.6774 

41.73 

.1583 

41.13 

5- 

Art 

22.85 

2.1693# 

19.91 

.1050 

20.13 

1.1592 

22.85 

6- 

Ut 

19.62 

.8850 

20.70 

.7223 

19.20 

.1988 

19.62 

7- 

Mut 

12  .'38 

2.0213# 

14.37 

3.5519* 

7.33 

3.0066* 

12.38 

B- 

Soc 

41.96 

3.5710* 

48.80 

2.1428# 

56.07 

4.2645* 

41.96 

9- 

Cl* 

46.04 

.8670 

47.70 

.8100 

44.73 

.3966 

46.04 

*"  IX  Lrrvl 
#-  y%  L*vti 
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w*rt  bllnd-ord«r*<l,  and  for  aight-appropriate  scales 
ths  Beans  proved  to  be  sight-ordered.  For  all  other 
scales,  naBely,  Mechanical,  Persuasive,  Literary,  and 
Clerical,  differences  between  means  occurred  in  the  pre- 
dicted direction,  but  these  differences  were  not  found 

to  be  statistically  significant. 

The  fact  that  those  Individuals  blinded  at  age 
eighteen  and  later  are  wore  similar  to  ’men  in  general" 
than  are  individuals  bom  blind  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  significant  differences  exist  betw^n  the  mean 
of  this  adventitiously  blinded  group  and  the  Kuder  norm 
population  for  only  two  scales,  namely  Ifcisical  and  Social 
Service,  both  differences  being  significant  at  the  1% 
level  of  confidence.  For  the  ISislcal  scale  the  direction 
of  this  difference  is  Inconsistent  with  expectations, 
the  mean  of  the  sub-group  blinded  later  in  life  being 
surprisingly  lower  than  the  Kuder  mean.  The  difference 
for  the  Social  Service  scale  was  in  the  predicted  direction, 
l.e.,  the  mean  of  the  sub-group  blinded  later  in  life 
was  found  to  be  higher  than  the  Kuder  mean.  The  fact 
that  the  mean  value  for  the  blind  sub-group  losing  their 
vision  later  in  life  falls  well  below  the  Kuder  mean 
seems  to  defy  interpretation.  The  fact  that  early  blind- 
ness tends  to  elevate  interest  in  the  mmslcal  area  has 
been  previously  anticipated  and  discussed.  It  is  worth 
noting  here  that  whereas  the  overall  blind  experimental 


ti^tlcal  Intaraata  than  rapraaantad  by  tha  aaan  of  tho 
Kudar  nor«  group,  thia  diffaranca  was  not  found  to  ba 
atatlatlcally  algnlflcant.  Following  tha  partition  of 
droup  B,  howavar,  individuals  blind  at  birth  wara  signif- 
icantly diffarant  in  tha  pradictad  diraction  at  tha  b% 
laval  of  confldanca.  It  bacoaas  claar  that  tha  ralatlvaly 
low  Intarasts  of  individuals  blindad  latar  in  Ufa  causad 
a warkad  daprassion  of  tha  Group  B waan,  tanding  to 
nullify  tha  pradictlon  for  a bllnd-ordarad  ralationahlp. 

Intarasts  and  Parcant  of  Lifa  Blind 

Tha  division  of  Group  B into  two  sagwants,  ono  da- 
flnad  as  blind  lOOJI  of  Ufa,  tha  othar  as  blind  33*  of 
lifa  or  lass,  rathor  arbitrarily  darlvad  providad  a sa- 
laction  of  casas  practically  idantical  with  thosa  salactad 
for  analysis  in  tha  praviows  saction  Aga  at  Onsat  af 
Blindnass.  It  is  iaModiataly  apparant  that  a group  of 
individuals  blind  100*  of  thalr  livas  would  ba  co^sad 
of  tha  ssM  individuals  waking  up  a group  bom  blind. 

For  this  raason  tha  group  blind  100*  of  lifa  of  tha 
prasant  saction  is  idantical  to  tha  group  bam  blind 
af  tha  pravious  saction,  and  tha  t valuas  for  tha  dif- 
farancas  batwaan  tha  waans  of  this  group  and  tha  Kudar 
Mans  ara  idantical.  Tho  fact  that  tha  group  blind  33* 

] 
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of  llfo  or  lots  difftrt  only  by  dropping  out  two  casts 
and  adding  two  othtrs  to  ■tat  tha  daflnltlva  llwits  of- 
fars  llttla  opportunity  for  diffarantial  analysis  on  tha 
basis  of  parcant  of  Ufa  blind.  Tha  only  changa  of  slg- 
nificanca  of  diffarancas  occurring  batwaan  populations 
analyxad  in  tar«  of  parcant  of  Ufa  blind  and  populations 
analyzad  in  tarms  of  aga  at  onsat  of  bllndnass  occurrad 
for  tha  Social  Sarvica  scala  (Tabla  VI).  Tha  prasant 
analysis  ravaals  no  naw  significant  diffarancas  batwaan 
individuals  blind  100*  of  thair  livas  and  individuals 
blind  33*  of  thair  livas  or  lass. 

It  stasis  apparant  that  s»ra  satisfactory  analytical 
■athods  would  call  for  a tachniqua  of  analysis  of  varianca 
within  and  batwaan  thraa  groups  in  ordar  to  account  for 
ralationahips  batwaan  populations  daflnad  in  tanw  of  aga. 

Aga  of  onsat  of  bllndnass  and  parcant  of  Ufa  blind  would 


Typa  of  Iducatlonal  Erparlanca  and  Intarasts 
Pradictions  stipulata  that  aducational  axparianca 
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TABLE  VI.  ICANS  AND  t VALUES  FOR  SUB-GROUPS  DEFINED 
IN  TERMS  OF  PERCENT  OF  LIFE  BLIND 


Int«r««t 

Scales 

Kiidar 
M-  1000 

t 

Blind 

iOOS 

N-  46 

t 

Blind 

33Jt- 

N-  15 

t 

I 

Kudar 
II-  1000 

O-  Out  43.45 

2.4823# 

37.89 

.7296 

40.73 

2.1509#  43.45 

1-  Mac  43.60 

.0928 

43.78 

.3947 

45.33 

.5158 

43.60 

2-  Com  28.31 

3.4492* 

23.78 

1.0775 

26.00 

1.0204 

28.31 

3-  Bel  39.98 

3.0394* 

35.22 

1.4452 

- 38.93 

.3883 

39.98 

4-  Par  41.13 

1.3720 

44.13 

.4781 

42.40 

.3347 

41.13 

5-  Art  22.85 

2.1693# 

19.91 

.0879 

19.73 

1.3308 

22.85 

6-  Ut  19.62 

.8850 

20.70 

.8783 

18.93 

.3270 

19.62 

7>  Mis  12.38 

2.0213# 

14.37 

3.0844* 

8.00 

2.6008* 

12.38 

8-  Soc  41.96 

3.5710* 

48.80 

1.1630 

52.80 

3.2741* 

41.96 

9-  Cla  46.04 

.8670 

47.70 

.3230 

46.53 

.1485 

46.04 

•-  1*  Lrr»l 
#-  •>%  iMl 
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•xpr*««*<l  in  terms  of  the  influence  upon  blind  persons 
hsvinfl  been  educated  in  the  institutional  setting  of  a 
school  for  the  blind  on  the  one  hand,  and  blind  persons 
educated  in  public  school  on  the  other,  will  significantly 

influence  interest  patterns. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  analysis  it  was  decided  to 

set  up  two  blind  populations  from  Group  B,  one  having 
received  100<  of  educational  experience  in  a school  for 
the  blind,  and  the  other  having  received  100%  of  education 
in  public  school.  Inmediately  It  Is  apparent  that  this 
sort  of  group  definition  cannot  be  maintained  as  a pure 
expression  of  educational  experience  per  se.  In  the  first 
place  the  likelihood  Is  great  that  persons  receiving  all 
of  their  educational  experience  in  a school  for  the  blind 
have  either  been  born  blind  or  blinded  very  early  in  life. 
2i»  additiem.  Individuals  educated  at  a school  for  the  blind 
over  such  a long  period  of  time  are  very  likely  Individ- 
uals suffering  from  more  profound  degrees  of  blindness, 
particularly  since  a tendency  exists  for  parents  to  avoid 
1 ind1~i  dhelT  chlldrbn  to  a school  for  the  blind  If  there 
is  • reawte  chance  that  their  residual  vision  will  allow 
tiMi  ta  cca^ete  In  pmbllc  school.  It  naturally  follows 
that  blind  Individuals  receiving  their  education  100% 
in  pmbllc  schaels  are  necessarily  blinded  in  later  life, 
or  have  suffici*"^  residual  vision  to  allow  them  to  com- 
pete educationally  as  sighted  Individuals.  Nevertheless 
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it  was  fait  that  tuch  a aalactlon.  In  spite  of  the  impurity  ^ 

of  the  manner  in  which  the  group  related  to  its  definition, 
would  provide  fruitful  results.  For  this  purpose,  than, 
all  appropriate  blind  persons  of  Group  B were  set  up  as 
components  of  two  sub-groups,  one  made  up  of  individuals 
educated  lOOjK  in  a school  for  the  blind,  with  eighteen 
individuals,  while  all  individuals  receiving  lOOlt  of  their 
education  in  public  school  were  put  into  a group  of 
thirty- five  individuals. 

Moser  (19%2),  in  a study  of  the  influence  of  cultural 
factors  upon  selection  of  vocational  preferences  by  high 
school  students,  concluded  that  the  cultural  atmosphere  of 
the  home  and  parental  example  and  training  played  an 
important  part  in  influencing  young  people  in  their  selection 
of  vocational  preferences.  The  blind  student  educated  in 
a school  for  the  hULod,  largely  deprived  of  this  home 
atmosphere  and  parental  example,  might  be  expected  to 
reflect  these  deprivations  as  differences  in  measured 
vocational  interests.  Cutsforth  (1950),  in  a discussion 
of  the  general  effect  of  educational  experiences  in  schools 
for  the  blind  states t 

It  is  a comswn  observation  of  vocational  workers  for  the 
blind  that  the  greatest  problems  in  vocational  adjustment 
are  found  in  the  individuals  who  have  received  their 
education  in  institutions  for  the  blind.  There  are  two 
explanations  for  this  situation,  each  of  which  contributes 

- its  share.  No  doubt  the  parental  type  of  supervision 
practiced  in  an  institution  as  well  as  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  aggressive  social  attitudes  contrioutes 
much.  It  is  also  true  that  those  who  h«ve  attended 

1 

i 

I 
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•ducational  ln*tltution*  for  th«  blind  h«v*  loot  tholx 
•l9ht  at  an  aarliar  aga  and  hava  baan  davaloping  mich 
longar  in  tha  dlractlon  of  a«otional  Incapacitation  ^an 
thoaa  who  loaa  thair  tight  aftar  attaining  aiatuxity  (p.  183). 

Tabla  VII  sunaarizaa  tha  raaulta  for  tha  purpoaa  of 
analytla.  For  all  Intaraat  acalat  tha  ralationahip  batwaan 
tha  Kudar  waan  and  tha  aaan  of  tha  blind  population 
aducatad  100J<  in  a school  for  tha  blind  is  as  pradictad, 
i.a.,  scalas  Judgad  to  ba  blind-appropriata  ravaal  aaan 
ralationships  which  ara  blind-ordarad,  whila  scalas  Judgad 
to  ba  slght-appropriata  ravaal  aiaan  ralationships  which 
ara  sight-ordarad.  Of  tha  tan  scalas  diffarancas  signif- 
icant at  tha  iX  laval  of  confidanca  ara  found  for  four 
scalas,  naaaly.  Outdoor,  Coaputational,  Sciantific,  and 
Artistic.  A diffaranca  at  tha  Z>%  laval  of  confidanca 
was  found  for  tha  Clarical  seals.  Diffarancas  batwaan  tha 
fox  tha  blind  group  and  tha  public  school  group 
wars  coapatibla  with  pradictiona  in  avary  instanca  axcapt 
ona,  although  thasa  diffarancas  wars  statistically  sig- 
nificant for  only  two  scalas,  a diffaranca  significant 
at  tha  1%  laval  of  confidanca  for  Clarical,  and  a diffaranca 
significant  at  tha  laval  for  Artistic.  Tha  Artistic 
ralationship  batwaan  thasa  two  blind  sub-groups  was  found 
to  ba  sight-ordarad  as  pradictad,  whila  tha  diffaranca 
for  tha  clarical  seals  was  found  to  ba  blind-ordarad  as 
pradictad,  Tha  ona  seals  which  showad  a aaan  ralationship 
not  coag>atibla  with  pradictions  was  tha  Social  Sorvica 
seals  whara  a slight  trand  is  obsarvad  for  tha  individuals 
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TABLE  VII.  mAMS  AMD  t VALUES  FOR  SUB-GRCA/P8  DEFINED 
IN  TERI«  OF  TYPE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCE 


Int«r«st 

Scales 

Kudar 
N-  1000 

lOOX 

School 

t for  Blind 

)6>  18 

t 

100% 

Public 

School 

N-  35 

t 

1 

Kudar 

1000 

O- 

OMt  43.45 

2.5763« 

34.33 

1.5057 

40.29 

1.2364 

43.45 

1- 

Mac  43.60 

.5498 

45.28 

.9077 

41.83 

.7983 

43.60 

2- 

Caa  2S.31 

2.59670 

22.94 

.7557 

24.46 

2.5800* 

28.31 

3> 

Scl  39.98 

3.6898* 

33.50 

1.3009 

37.03 

1.6439 

39.98 

4- 

Par  41.13 

1.6020 

46.67 

1.0580 

43.03 

.7597 

41.13 

5- 

Art  22.85 

2.96530 

16.50 

2.3599# 

20.83 

1.3070 

22.85 

Ut  19.62 

1.3455 

22.22 

1.5335 

19.06 

.4020 

19.62 

7- 

I6ia  12.38 

1.7585 

15.11 

1.6778 

11.46 

.8230 

12.38 

S> 

Soc  41.96 

1.8510 
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•ducat«d  In  public  school  to  hav*  hlghar  intaroata  in 
Social  SoTvlca  actlvltlaa  than  Individuals  aducatod  100)( 
of  tha  tlaia  In  a school  for  tha  blind.  By  coaparlng  tha 
rasults  In  Tabla  II  for  tha  Social  Sarvlca  scala  with  thosa 
of  Tabla  VII  It  saaas  apparant  that  tha  largast  shara  of 
tha  rasponslblllty  for  tha  aarkad  slgnlflcanca  of  tha 
dlffaranca  batwaan  tha  ralatlvaly  high  Intarast  of  blind 
parsons  In  Social  Sarvlca  actlvltlaa  Is  attrlbutabla  to 
thosa  Individuals  who  ara  blind,  but  who  can  ba  dascrlbad 
In  taras  of  charactarlstlcs  balonglng  to  blind  Indlv* 

Iduals  aducatad  lOOS  In  public  schools.  This  tands  to 
show  that  Individuals  possasslng  charactarlstlcs  raguir- 
Ing  that  thay  ba  aducatad  In  a school  for  tha  blind  for 
thalr  antlra  aducatlonal  coursa  ara  lass  Incllnad  to  ra- 
act  posltlvaly  to  Social  Sorvlca  actlvltlaa  than  ara 
InSlTldwils  of  public  school  axparlonca.  Trvm  this  it 
■ay  follow  that  school  for  tho  blind  axparlonca,  along 
with  charactorlstlc  visual  attrlbutas  of  thosa  Individ* 
uals,  dlsposas  thoa  to  accopt  holp  froa  othors  without 
bolng  aotlvatad  to  glva  holp  to  othars.  It  should  ba 
polntod  out  that  coaparlson  of  tha  aaans  of  tha  group 
aducatad  lOOS  in  public  school  with  tha  Kudar  aaans  ro* 
voals  tho  fact  that  this  blind  sub-group  Is  consldarably 
■ora  slallar  to  *sMn  in  gonaral”  than  is  tha  casa  for  blind 
parsons  aducatod  lOOS  in  a school  for  tha  blind. 
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Expressed  and  Maasurad  Intarasta 

According  to  pradictiona  aightad  paraona  wara  ax- 
pactad  to  aaka  aora  atataaanta  of  axpraaaad  intaraata 

a 

arhich  arould  ba  found  to  ba  coapatibla  with  thaix  aaaaurad 

intaraata  than  would  ba  tha  caaa  for  tha  blind  axpar- 

/ 

iaantal  populationa.  By  tranapoaing  axpraaaad  intaraata 
into  D.O.T.  Job  titlaa  and  coaiparing  thaaa  Joba  with  tha 
■aaaurad  intaraata  on  tha  Kudar  Prafaranca  Racord  aach 
aubjact  waa  codad  aa  ”agraa"  whan  it  waa  judgad  that  tha 
aaaaurad  and  axpraaaad  intaraata  wara  coaipatibla,  and 
"diaagraa*  whan  it  waa  Judgad  that  tha  aaaaurad  and  ax* 
praaaad  intaraata  wara  incoapatibla.  To  aid  in  thia 
JudgaaMnt  daacriptiona  of  Joba  froa  tha  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titlaa  aa  wall  aa  aiailar  inforaation  in  tha 
Kudar  ilawiial  waa  uaad. 

Tha  raaulta  of  thia  procadura  ara  auaaaxizad  in 
Tabla  VIII.  According  to  thaaa  findinga  tha  pradiction 
that  laaa  agraawant  would  axiat  batwaan  axpraaaad  and 
■aaaurad  intaraata  of  blind  paraona  cannot  ba  aupportad. 
Apparantly  tha  dynaaic  procaaaaa  which  aaka  for  axpraaaad 
and  aaaaurad  intaraata  do  not  aaka  for  raaulta  paculiax 
to  aithar  of  tha  axpariaantal  populationa. 

With  raapact  to  tha  ataraotyping  of  axpraaaad  intaraata. 


it  appaara  that  tha  blind  population  providad  raaulta  in 
accordanca  with  axpactationa,  and  ahowad  a rathar  claar 
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restriction  in  the  mmbsr  of  different  job  titles.  The 
sighted  population  of  fifty-nine  individuals  expressed 
interests  in  forty-four  different  job  titles.  On  the  basis 
of  this  relationship  the  seventy-seven  blind  individuals 
could  be  expected  to  express  interest  in  fifty-seven 
different  job  titles.  Instead  of  the  fifty-seven,  however, 
the  blind  population  naaed  only  forty-five  different 
occupational  titles. 

The  complete  list  of  expressed  occupational  interests 
and  D.O.T.  titles  appears  in  Appendix  Q. 

For  the  sighted  population  there  seeas  to  be  a defin- 
ite tendency  for  clustering  around  engineering  professions. 

Seven  sighted  persons  chose  engineering,  while  only  two 
blind  persons  indicated  this  field  as  their  preferred 
occupation.  A very  strong  clustering  effect  seeas  to  be 
observable  in  the  blind  population  about  job  titles  which 
are  typified  by  social  service  activities.  In  this  area 
six  blind  persons  chose  vocational  counseling,  while  none  | 

of  the  sighted  group  indicated  this  professioni  eight 
other  blind  persons  chose  occupations  in  related  fields 
including  two  case  workers,  one  case  worker  aide,  two 
occupational  therapists,  one  physical  therapist,  one 
physician,  and  one  psychiatric  social  worker.  Of  the 
sighted  population  only  one  individual  indicated  physician 
as  his  preferred  profession,  and  no  related  occupations 
were  indicated.  Ten  wewbers  of  the  blind  population 


no 


school  or  collo^o  lovol,  with  only  thro#  of  th#  olghtod 
population  indicating  this  profoaaion  aa  thoir  choico. 
Four  blind  aubjocta  oxproaaod  intoroat  in  aalta  «*ork, 
«hil#  non#  of  th#  aightod  population  oad#  thia  choico. 

On  th#  othor  hand  four  aightod  individuals  wor#  willing 
to  asausM  th#  rosponsibility  of  ■■anag#r*  whil#  only  on# 
blind  subjoct  choa#  this  fiold.  8#v#n  aightod  individ- 
uals choa#  bookkooping  or  accounting,  whil#  non#  of  thoa# 
positions  wor#  indicat#d  by  wowbora  of  th#  blind  aaag>lo. 
Thro#  aightod  individuals  choa#  clorgyaan  and  two  blind 
aubjocta  wad#  th#  som  aoloction.  Piv#  individuals  in 
oach  population  choa#  ao«#  sort  of  aochanic  Job.  Two 
aightod  individuals  choa#  truck  driving  whil#  no  such 
choico  appoarod  for  th#  blind  population,  tiailsrly, 
aXghtod  poopl#  sol#«t#4  law  oMwrt—i ar.l  jobs. 

On#  aightod  porson  and  two  blind  parsons  choa#  to  b# 
•^■itors.  Th#  positions  of  srchitoct,  draftawan,  photo- 
graphor,  and  artist  war#  choaon  on#  oach  by  wowbora  of  th# 
aightod  population,  with  only  on#  blind  parson  indicating 
photography  aa  his  proforrod  occupation.  On#  aightod 
s^lbj#ct  wiahod  to  b#  a radio  sports  announcor,  a job  which 
dofinitoly  roguiroa  activ#  visual  participation,  whil# 
blind  individuals  choa#  th#  profoaaion  of  radio 
announcor.  Fiv#  blind  aubjocta  choa#  occupations  dealing 
with  MSic,  including  two  piano  tunors,  whoroaa  non#  of 
th#  sighted  population  indicated  asisic  or  auaic  related 
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activities  as  a preference.  A cluster  of  three  blind 
individuals  indicated  aattress  making  as  their  first 
choice,  but  none  of  the  sighted  population  seemed  to  be 
aware  of  the  existence  of  this  occupation.  Three  blind 
persons  elected  lawyer  as  their  profession,  with  no  such 
selection  appearing  for  the  sighted  group.  Two  blind 
persons  selected  masseur.  Job  titles  expressed  by  one 
member  of  the  sighted  population,  and  not  duplicated 
in  the  blind  population  include  barber,  aircraft  pilot, 
sheet  metal  fabricating  machine  operator,  general  office 
clerk,  floor  layer,  electrical  accessories  asseisbler, 
carpenter,  geologist,  paper  reel  operator,  and  furniture 
assembler.  Those  jobs  chosen  by  one  blind  person  and  not 
duplicated  for  the  sighted  population  are  school  prin** 
cipal,  labor  relations  specialist,  construction  laborer, 
general  machine  operator,  waiter,  knitting  machine  oper- 
ator, filling  station  attendant,  and  two  not  classifiable 
because  of  vagueness. 

There  seems  to  be  a strong  tendency  for  blind  persons 
to  express  interest  in  occupations  embraced  by  measured 
interest  areas  previously  classified  as  blind-appropriate. 
One  cluster  of  job  titles  which  is  seemingly  a contra- 
diction upon  first  glance  appears  in  the  fact  that  four 
blind  persons  indicated  farming  and  farm  related  activities 
while  only  two  sighted  persons  chose  these  areas.  This 
probably  reflects  economic  status,  experience,  and  lack 


of  opportunity  for  employaent  elsewhere  more  than  Interest 
In  Outdoor  activities  per  se. 

Testing  Tine 

Hayes  (1948)  and  ^Imby  (1944)  both  indicate  methods 
requiring  testing  times  in  the  magnitude  of  two  hours  to 
administer  the  Kuder  Preference  Record  to  blind  subjects. 
Methods  described  by  both  of  these  authors  make  it  pos- 
sible for  several  blind  persons  to  be  tested  at  once  while 
a sighted  reader  reads  the  Kuder  Preference  Record  aloud, 
but  this  apparent  efficiency  does  not  alleviate  the  extreme 
fatigue  effect  felt  by  the  subjects.  Hayes  suggests  that 
testing  be  done  in  two  sessions  of  approxisMtely  one  hour 
each.  This  is  a practice  which  produces  unpredictable 
effects. 

The  writer,  using  methods  in  early  applications  of  the 
Kuder  Preference  Record  to  vocStional  counseling  problems 
with  blind  subjects,  found  that  approxisMtely  two  hours 
were  required  to  read  the  test  to  these  subjects  and  record 
their  choices. 

Appendix  E provides  a complete  list  of  time  scores 
for  each  sighted  and  blind  subject.  Sujmsarizing  these 
time  values  it  was  found  that  testing  time  for  the  sighted 
population  was  48.58  minutes,  with  a range  from  36  to  64 
minutes.  For  the  blind  population  average  testing  time 


was  51.30  minutes,  with  a range  from  38  to  94  minutes. 

Two  individuals  of  this  latter  population  tended  to  be 
extreme,  one  requiring  94  minutes  and  the  other  requiring 
80  minutes  to  complete  the  test.  Omitting  these  two 
extreme  cases,  the  range  for  blind  persons  is  from  38 
to  66  minutes;  average  testing  time  50.35  minutes. 

From  these  values  it  is  readily  seen  that  testing 
time  has  been  reduced  from  the  two  hours  anticipated  by 
Hayes'  and  Quioday's  methods  to  less  than  one  hour,  a 
value  anticipated  by  Kuder  when  the  test  is  used  in  the 
normal  manner  with  sighted  subjects. 


Chapter  VI 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  priaary  purpose  of  this  study  has  been  to  in- 
vestigate the  way  in  which  blindness  and  certain  concoai- 
itant  conditions  of  blindness  influence  measured  patterns 
of  vocational  Interests  on  the  Kuder  Preference  Record, 
Vocational.  Predictions  were  formulated  in  an  atteapt 
to  point  up  the  specific  effects  upon  interests  of  visual 
acuity,  age  at  onset  of  blindness,*  percent  of  life  blind, 
and  educational  experience.  For  this  study  special 
techniques  were  devised  to  make  the  Kuder  Preference 
Record  equally  available  to  blind  and  sighted  populations, 
and  special  attention  was  paid  the  relative'  stability  of 
the  Kuder  preference  Record  adjsinistered  by  means  of  these 
racically  different  methods  with  both  blind  and  sighted 
population  saaiples.  As  a further  study  of  the  effect  of 
this  new  methodology  and  instrumentation,  measured  time 


for  the  test  administration  was  held  to  be  an  important 
index  to  the  efficiency  of  the  new  method.  A final  phase 
of  studying  the  general  applicability  of  these  new  methods 
to  blind  populations  included  the  investigation  of  the 
acceptance-rejection  attitudes  of . blind  subjects  toward 
the  testing  instrument  and  the  requirements  of  the  test 
schedule. 

It  was  also  deemed  desirable  to  study  the  relation- 
ship between  measured  and  expressed  interests  of  blind 
and  sighted  groups. 

Responding  to  logically  derived  hypothetical  ante- 
cedents discussed  in  terms  of  experiential  history  as 
controlled  by  blindness  and  certain  concomitant  conditions 
of  blindness,  specific  predictions  were  set  forth  relating 
these  experiential  controls  and  their  effect  upon  experience 
and  hence  upon  interest  formulation  to  the  magnitude  and 
direction  of  measured  interests  of  blind  and  sighted  groups. 
Seventy-seven  blind  white  rehabilitation  clients  ranging 
in  age  from  eighteen  through  thirty-five  and  fifty-nine 
white  male  subjects  applying  for  employment  at  an  office 
of  the  Eaiployment  Security  Comadssion,  also  ranging  in 
age  from  eighteen  through  thirty-five,  were  given  the  Ruder 
Preference  Record.  In  addition  they  were  given  a brief 
information  questionnaire  and  the  Verbal  portion  of  the 
Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale.  These  latter  two  question- 
naires were  administered  for  the  purpose  of  providing  de  - 


scriptive  data. 
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The  main  results  of  the  study  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

1.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  findings  of  the  study  is 
the  remarkable  similarity  between  the  interest  patterns  of 
blind  persons  and  those  of  both  the  sighted  experimental 
population  and  the  Kuder  norm  group.  Whereas  significant 
differences  are  frequently  discoverable,  the  overall  tendency 
for  the  distribution  of  means  of  these  three  populations 

is  to  remain  remarkably  sindlar. 

2.  There  seems  to  be  a real  tendency  for  blind  persons 
to  obtain  generally  higher  scores  in  those  areas  Judged  to  be 
blind-appropriate,  namely.  Mechanical,  Persuasive,  Literary, 

Musical,  Social  Service,  and  Clerical  activities.  Many  of 
these  differences  are  statistically  significant  at  the  iK 
level  of  confidence,  and  others  at  the  SJt  level.  In  other 
instances  where  statistically  significant  results  are  not 
observed  the  trend  seems  apparent. 

3.  The  most  revealing  differences  between  means  of  sub- 
groups made  up  of  blind  individuals  and  the  mean  for  the  Kuder 
norm  group  were  observed  when  the  blind  sub-groups  were  de- 
fined in  terms  of  educational  experience.  Defining  sub-groups 
in  these  terms  coaipounds  educational  experience,  age  at  onset 
of  blindness,  and  degree  of  blindness,  and  for  this  reason 
bring  to  focus  these  various  definitive  possibilities  upon 

a selection  of  blind  individuals  who  behave,  according  to 
predictions,  more  as  "truly  blind”  individuals. 

4.  The  Kuder  Preference  lecord  retained  reawrkably  high 
. stability  as  measured  by  the  Kud#r-Ri chardson  technique 
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for  estimating  reliability,  when  used  with  blind  subjects 
and  when  administered  by  means  of  radically  different 
testing  methods. 

5.  The  blind  population  tended  to  be  considerably 
more  restricted  than  the  sighted  population  in  the  number 
of  different  occupational  titles  expressed  as  preferred 
occupations.  The  expressed  job  titles  for  the  blind 
population  followed,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  predicted 
pattern  as  for  measured  interests,  i.e.,  job  titles  of 
this  blind  group,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  were 
appropriate  to  interest  areas  which  had  been  judged  to  be 
blind-appropriate.  A tendency  exists  for  expressed 
interests  of  blind  persons  to  cluster  about  jobs  stereo- 
typed in  the  employment  of  blind  persons.  The  sighted 
popmlstion  showed  greater  diversification  of  Job  titles. 

The  degree  to  which  expressed  and  measured  interests 
of  the  sighted  and  blind  populations  were  found  to  be  in 
agreement  seemed  to  be  approxiMtely  the  same.  Test 
validity  reflected  in  this  finding  shows  no  difference 
between  such  validity  for  the  two  experimental  groups. 

6.  A cosg>arison  of  time  required  for  administering 
the  Kuder  Preference  Record  by  requiring  a test  administrator 
to  read  the  test  blank  aloud  to  blind  persons  and  record 
answers  for  blind  subjects,  by  requiring  a test  admin- 
latrator  to  read  the  test  aloud  and  have  the  subjects 
record  their  answers  by  means  of  the  Hayes  Dot  Sheets, 
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\ and  by  means  of  the  electro-mechanical  instrument  and 

j technique  devised  for  this  study  indicates  that  testing 

' time  is  cut  from  two  hours  to  a mean  of  51.30  minutes  for 

) the  entire  test  administration.  This  compares  favorably 

with  the  40  minutes  or  slightly  longer  anticipated  by  Kuder 

\ for  sighted  high  school  students. 

7.  The  attitudes  of  blind  subjects  toward  the  new 
testing  Instrument  and  technique  were,  for  all  cases, 
characterired  by  strong  acceptance  reactions,  and  In  no 
single  case  were  there  indications  that  the  method  met 
with  the  disapproval  of  a blind  subject.  These  subjects 
frequently  spontaneously  indicated  they  enjoyed  the  fact 
that  the  method  did  not  require  dependency  upon  others, 
and  many  of  the  blind  subjects  applauded  the  fact  that  they 
were  left  free  to  work  alone  in  the  testing  situation. 

The  sighted  subjects,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  upon  the 
testing  Instrument  and  the  testing  method  as  novel  and 
interesting,  but  when  presented  with  the  alternative 
of  being  allowed  to  read  the  test  blank  themselves  and 
make  their  responses  in  the  usual  manner,  universally 

elected  this  latter  method. 

The  coag>lexlty  of  the  electro-mechanical  design  of 
the  testing  Instrument  in  its  present  form  is  a disad- 
vantage to  the  general  application  of  the  technique  on  a 

larger  scale. 

These  findings  point  up  the  fact  that  the  Kuder 
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Preference  Record  administered  in  the  manner  described 
in  this  study  is  a very  acceptable  instrument  for  measuring 
the  vocational  interests  of  blind  individuals. 
inescapably  apparent  that  certain  dynamic  relationship* 
exist  between  various  types  of  blind  persons  and  their 
manifest  responses  to  this  interest  profile.  The  present 
study  is  not  designed  to  clarify  the  antecedents  and  the 
consequents  involved  in  this  relationship!  however,  the 
results  do  suggest  that  the  basic  differences  found  to 
exist  between  blind  and  sighted  groups  can  summarily  be 
attributed  to  differentials  in  experience. 

The  significance  of  the  present  results  for  incorpor- 
ation into  a personality  theory  of  blindness  depends 
largely  upon  the  assumption  that  experiential  history  •» 
determined  by  conditions  of  blindness,  rather  than  these 
conditions  of  blindness  per  se  contribute  signif ic*”'^^y 
to  the  forsnilation  of  vocatioral  preferences.  The  uncertain 
tenor  of  these  relationships  indicates  that  the  pr***''^ 
study  takes  us  only  a short  way  toward  understanding  the 
intricate  interrelationships  of  many  variables  aff siting 
the  formulation  of  vocational  preferences,  particulsxiy 
with  respect  to  blind  individuals.  There  is  an  apps^ent 
need  for  continuing  this  study  in  a manner  which  would 
introduce  more  exact  understanding  of  the  role  of  experience 
as  such.  In  addition  the  number  of  blind  persons  involved 


in  this  study  is  altogether  inadequate  for  providing  * 
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1 


basis  for  conclusions  attributable  to  blind  persons  as 
a whole.  An  Increase  in  the  number  of  blind  subjects, 
possibly  extending  the  age  range,  and  incorporating  data 
from  an  experience  record,  followed  by  more  adequate 

I 

statistical  treatment  largely  characterized  by  expanded 
techniques  of  analysis  of  variance  will  very  likely  serve 
to  clarify  positions  sdiich  must  remain  hypothetical  for 
the  present  study. 


« 
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Appendix  A 
Instructions 


Ths  present  research  is  designed  to  contribute  to  a 
study  of  the  best  methods  of  measuring  the  vocational 
interests  of  blind  people.  You  have  been  asked  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  study  not  so  much  because  we  are  interested 
in  vour  individual  responses,  but  because  it  is  desired  to 
collect  a large  number  of  responses  of  various  people  so 
that  these  new  testing  methods  can  be  standardized. 

I will  run  through  two  questionnaires  with  you,  after  which 
I will  ask  you  to  operate  a new  instrxuaent  which  has  Just 
been  developed  for  our  use. 

The  information  questionnaire  and  the  Verbal  portion 
of  the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  were  adadnistered 
following  these  initial  instructions.  Coosaent  and  in- 
structions were  those  stipulated  by  the  wording  of  the 
information  questionnaire  and  by  the  Wechsler  text. 

V 

Follovring  the  administration  of  the  Wechsler  Scale  the 
subject  was  shown  the  electro-mechanical  testing  instrument, 
and  the  instructions  continued  as  follows  t 


This  is  the  new  instrument  which  I mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  our  interview.  It  will  be  used  later  to 
administer  a standard  measure  of  job  interests  and  vocational 
interests  to  blind  persons  in  a standard  manner.  It  allows 
us  to  get  away  from  using  Kraille  because  reading  with 
the  fingers  is  often  too  slow,  and  persons  who  have  been 
blind  for  only  a short  period  of  time  cannot  usually  read 
Braille.  As  you  can  see,  the  instrument  consists  of  three 

?artsi  this  three-button  keyboard,  this  tape  deck  and 
oudspeaker,  and  this  portion  which  contains  a mechanism 
for  stopping  and  starting  the  tape  deck  and  for  recording 
your  answers  as  you  press  them  into  the  keyboard. 

The  tape  deck  will  read  the  test  items  aloud  to  you. 

Each  item  will  consist  of  three  phrases  or  sentences. 

As  you  hear  these  three  phrases  look  at  the  keyboard  and 


assign  these  three  phrases  one  at  « time  as  you  he«  them 
to  the  three  buttons  on  the  keyboard.  You  will  notice 
that  the  buttons  are  marked  by  one,  two,  and  three  Mis ed 
dots  to  correspond  with  the  first,  second,  and  third  phrases 
of  each  test  item. 

Let's  suppose  that  the  tape  deck  will  read,  -Had  you 
rather  climb  a mountain,  swim  in  a lake,  or  row  a boat? 

A.S  you  hear  these  three  possibilities  assign  the  ^^“t 
one^to  button  one,  the  second  one  to  button  two,  and  the 
third  one  to  button  three.  After  all  three  been 

presented  the  machine  will  automatically  shut  off  and  wait 
for  you  to  make  your  response.  At  this  point  I want  you 
to  press  the  button  belonging  to  the  phra^  which  you  would 

like  to  do  sK)st.  Do  you  understand? ^en  you  push  the 

button  belonging  to  the  phrase  you  would  like  to  do 
then  I want  you  to  push  the  button  belonging  to  the 
you  would  like  to  do  least,  or  the  one  you  would  dislike 

doing  most.  Is  this  clear? When  you  these  t^ 

buttons  a record  will  be  made  of  your  choices  which  c^ 
later  be  scored.  Following  your  second  button  selection 
the  tape  deck  will  automatically  start  and  you  will  hear 
the  next  three  phrases.  You  will  respond  to  these  Just 
as  before.  There  will  be  168  triplets.  When  the  test 
is  over  the  recorded  voice  will  tell  you  that  you  have 
finished.  I’ll  be  working  in  the  next  office  and  you  can 
call  me. 

I will  time  your  work  with  a stopwatch,  not  because  I 
want  you  to  hurry,  but  simply  because  I want  to  know 
the  average  time  it  takes  for  all  subjects  to  take  the  test 
Do  not  feel  that  you  should  hurry,  for  you  can  ail 

the  time  you  like.  Mo  credit  is  earned  by  finishing  the 
test  hurridly. 

I will  remain  with  you  for  the  first  five  test  items 
to  be  sure  that  you  are  comfortable  with  the  method. 

Me  can  talk  about  these  first  items  before  you  pr**» 
buttons  if  you  like.  You  may  find  that  it  seems  dimcult 
to  remesiber  all  three  phrases  at  once,  but  soon  you  will 
see  that  this  is  not  a difficult  task.  You  simqply  «»st 
got  your  mind  to  it  and  it  will  soon  come  naturally. 

After  the  first  five  Items  I will  leave  you  to  work  alone. 
Call  me  at  any  time  if  you  need  me. 

The  test  that  the  tape  deck  and  loudspeaker  will  be 
reading  actually  should  not  be  called  a test  at  all. 
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for  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers  except  as  how  you 
feel  about  the  items.  There  are  no  good  or  bad  answers; 

I simply  want  to  know  how  you  feel  about  doing  the  tasks 
described  in  the  items.  The  results  of  the  test  will  be 
plotted  as  an  interest  profile  showing  your  interests  in 
ten  different  areas.  You  will  be  given  a copy  of  these 
results,  and  I will  be  glad  to  talk  with  you  about  them. 

I think  you  will  find  then  interesting. 

You  will  probably  find  that  in  some  cases  you  will 
like  all  three  activities  about  the  same,  and  in  others 
it  nay  be  that  you  will  not  like  any  of  then.  In 
cases  please  force  yourself  to  make  the  necessary  choices 
of  most  and  least  liked. 

If  you  press  the  wrong  button  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  you  to  cnange  your  answer,  so  please  exercise  reasonable 
care  in  naking  your  selections.  If  you  do  make  an  error 
it  will  not  be  too  important  because  it  will  simply  be 
lost  in  the  many  questions.  It  will  be  best,  however,  if 
no  errors  are  made. 

Axe  there  any  questions? 

Following  these  Instructions  and  any  discussion  called 
for  by  the  subject,  the  testing  instrument  was  started. 

The  writer  remained  with  the  subject  through  the  first 
five  items,  after  which  the  subject  was  left  to  work  alone. 
At  t:»e  conclusion  of  the  test  the  subject  was  told  that 
he  would  receive  a test  profile  through  the  mail  within 
four  weeks,  he  was  thanked  for  his  participation,  and  the 
interview  was  tenainated. 


Apptndlx  B 

Information  Quaatlonnair#  . 


Nama  

Home  Address. 
Home  County_ 


Case  No. 
Race 


Case  Worker 


Counselor 


Business  or  School  Address. 
Preferred  Job 


Educatienal  History i Public  School  1234  567  8 9 10  11  12 


School  for  the  Blind  1234 


9 10  11  12 


College  13  14  15  16  Oraduate  17  18  19  20 


Occupational  History. 


Visual  Acuityt 

Distant* 

Right 


Date 


Near- 

Rifht. 

Left_ 

Date 


Diagnosis. 


Describe  Angular  Vision. 


Age  of  Onset  of  Blindness 

Describe  Onset  and  Progress  of  Blindness. 


Appendix  C 


Itedical  By*  !l*port  Fora 


(Motet  So  that  an  axact  copy  of  tho  Modical  By#  Moport, 
^9ht  bo  availablo  to  tho  roador  it  was  docidod  to  bind 
such  a form  in  thia  voluao.  Inaaaaich  as  tho  printod  fora 
deos  not  confora  with  aax^in  spacing  nocossary  for  binding, 
two  copies  of  this  foxa  aro  bound  togothor  with  tho  sides 
containing  aodical  information  facing  each  other.  This 
will  allow  tho  roador  to  road  both  the  oxtreao  right  and 
oxtromo  loft  aargins  of  this  foxa.  Although  space  is 
provided  on  tho  priniod  fora  for  an  optomotric  r»port, 
at  no  time  wore  optomotric  findings  used  in  this  research.) 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

STATE  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


OPTOMETRISTS  REPORT  ON  EYE  EXAMINATION 
(To  determine  Elifibility  for  Aid  to  the  Blind) 


AppKcant'K  name 


(Parent'* aame  if  Child) 


Addreaa 


(Municipality) 


Date  of  birth 


(County) 

.Age  at  onaet  ofblindne**:  Right  eye 


Left  eye 


Dencribe  appearance  of  the  eyea: 


CENTRAL  VISUAL  ACUITY:  Uae  anellen  NoUtion  in  recording  viaion  20  200,  10  200,  If  vialon  h aufficlent  to 
record  In  numerical  value*;  If  not.  record  L.P.  (Ught  Perception).  H M (Hand  MovemenU)  or  blind  If  no  light 
perception 


VISION; 

Without 

Glaaaea 


With  Old 
Glaaae* 


Viaual  acuity  with  beat 
rectlon: 


Preacription 


*>;  j 

0)  L 1 


VISUAL  FIELDS  I Record  degree  of  Umitation  In  wideat  diameter:  Rt  eye 


Can  vWon  be  improved  ? Yea 


Are  glaaaea  recommended ? Yea 


Do  you  think  that  patient  ahould  be  referred  to  an  eye  ph/akian? 


Remark* 


Date  of  examination 


DaU  beta*  I*  be  filled  eat  by  Slate 


(aWMIarv  a*d 


at  eiaaiaiae  aaf —Hrtat) 


y for  A.R.  Payatentt 


(1)  I approve  for  AB  Paymenta  on  baaie  of  viaion  .. 

(2)  I do  not  approve  for  AB  Payment*  o«  the  baaie  of  viaion 

(S)  I recommend  ra-axami nation  to  detarmine  continuing  eligibiJity 


(!tlr*a<er«  ef  heaeretalag  Oyblkatiaetaglal) 


DATE  — - 

■'■'ii-t  «'n  n *-i  /( ' i soc.ser. dpw 

(H-M) 

MED  DIV PBN 

V-  AU//A  .!  f.i  I >«''  “ ' l-;'i  mHAB  COUN8.- 

. '/>>  i'  School  for  Blind ....H.D — — 

lii4k*U  SUtM:  ( ) AB  A|»plic«Rt  ( ) AB  lUciplenl  ( ) R*h.b4llUllo«  ( ) Ollier 

1 North  t'*roM»«  SUte  ( oaMiaoion  for  the  Blind 

PHYSICIAN’S  REPORT  ON  EYE  EXAMINATION 


Appiic«nt‘a  Dome 


Addrcaa 7 

(8tmo(  nod  nnmbor) 

Dote  of  birth  — 


(Porost'i  nooM  If  child) 


iMunicinnIItvl 


(Conaljr) 


(8tou) 


Age  ot  oneet  ofbllndneon:  Right  ejre  ..  . L*ft  eye 


DIAGNOSIS: 


Doacribe  oppeorooce  of 
eye*,  inclimng  fundi: 


perception 

VISION: 

WMhoel 

Clnanco 


With  OU 
Glacan 


BofmHion 

Ceclinlieit)  (lleetfni*) 


Prone  lietioe 


VwMl  Acottr 

Vene  thnrhoreo 


Retinoaeopr : Rt  Rye  1_ 
la  thm  any  ihiHaUoa  la  fWd  mt  vlalaaT  No  . . — 
Racord  devroe  of  linlUtion:  Right  eye 

RUolagy  of  eye  conditio* : 


Rrcl__ 


..  Yaa 

. Left  eye 


Prognoaia:  (U  there  any  likelihood  that  riafo*  co*ld  be  reotored?) 
Raco*Ma**datk>na : TraaUnent — apadfy  type  and  indienU  length  of  time 


af  nnaiiainB  ehjatiiaal 


Retnarka:  **  * ' 

Date  of  eanminatlWi - WVn  nMild  patteiit  N rth«amined’ 

, . M D.  - - 



DaU  he«ao  to  he  fad  at  by  SUte  SapaiilMaR  tl$M  iti  *El«t  ft  Pl>«himy  for  A.  R-  Payi^ 

(1)  I do  approT* do  not  apppoce  . for  AB  Payment  on  baaia  of  triaion  _ 

(1)  I rarnmmend  re>«juml nation  to  determine  continuing  eligibility  ...  


' ' ■ ' DATE  

' • . i 80C.  SER. 

MED  DIV.  

REHAB  

Srhool  for  Blind 

( ) AB  Applicant  ( ) AB  Recipient  ( ) RebabUiUtion  ( ) Otk«^ 

North  Carolina  State  Comniianion  for  the  Blind 
PHYSICIANTI  REPORT  ON  BYE  EXAMINATION 


BA-2  ReviMd 
(6-1-M) 


coyNS 


Indicate  Slat 


Applicant 'a  name 


(8<aul 


(MtnkinolHvI  (C«uil)r) 

Age  at  onaet  ofblindnenn:  Right  ege 


(Stmet  nnd  nundter) 


Date  of  birth 
DIAGNOSIS: 


CENTRAL  VISUAL  ACUITY;  Uae  Snellen  NoUtion  in  record  lug  vialoa  <0  SOO. 
record  In  numerical  rmloen;  If  not.  record  L.  P.  (Light  Perception).  H.  M (Hand 
perception 

VISION: 

WRhnot  WtU  OW  RefrartlM  < 

GIomm  GImm  riMch  tree;  (CyrlMlemi)  tMenifen*) 


Retinaecopr:  Rt  KE*  | Eye  | 

b there  any  IMUUoei  In  fMd  of  TioloaT  No 
Record  decree  of  IlmiUtioo:  Right  eye 

Etiotogy  of  eye  condition : 


Prognosb:  (b  there  any  likeiihood  that  rieion  could  be  reatored?) 
Recommendntiono : Treatment — epedfy  type  and  indicate  length  of  time 


Remarfca:  

Date  of  examination 


Opht  hahnotngioi  for  ERgOWly  for  A.  R.  PBywt 


for  AB  Payment  on  baaic  of  ebion 


(1)  I do  approve do  not  approve 

(E)  I recommend  re-examination  to  determine  continuing  eliglWIity 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

STATE  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


OPTOMETRISTS  RETORT  ON  EYE  EXAMINATION 
(To  determin«  Elirlbilily  for  Aid  to  the  Blind) 


3 Applicant'll  name  Sex 

(Parent's  name  if  Cklld) 


Race 


Addrena 


(Municipal  It  jr) 


Date  of  birth 

Dcaicribe  appearance  of  the  eyes; 


(Cauaty) 

.Age  at  onset  of  blindness:  Right  eye 


Left  eye 


CENTRAL  VISUAL  ACUITY:  Uae  tnellen  NoUtion  in  recording  vision  20  200.  10  200,  If  viaioa  la  sufficient  to 
record  in  numerical  values;  if  not,  record  L.P.  (Light  Perception),  H.M.  (Hand  Movements)  or  blind  If  no  light 
perception 


VISION; 

Without 

Classes 


With  Old 

Classes 


Prescription 


Visual  acuity  with  best 
correction: 


VISUAL  FIELDS:  Record  degree  of  limitation  In  widest  diameter:  Rt  eye 


Can  vtaion  be  improved  ? Yes 


Are  giasses  recommended?  Yen 


Do  you  think  that  patient  should  be  referred  to  an  eye  physician? 


Remarks 


Date  of  examination 


.iL,.  


(Slesatur*  sad  ad<rfw  ef  rvamlaliie  apt—iHrtsO 


;n 


Data  below  to  be  filled  out  by  Rtate 


(1)  I approve  for  A B Payments  on  basis  of  vision  ..  

(2)  I do  not  approve  for  A B Payments  on  the  basis  of  vision 

(S)  I recommend  reexamination  to  dMermina  continuing  eligibiiity  


y for  A.B.  Pay 


(Xiesatsr*  nf  XupervWns  OpMkahmdsgW) 
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Appendlr  E 

Data 

Siaat 

Blind  tubjecta 

Kilter 
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ty 

Aq 
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Me 

V 
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Appendix  G 

Expretaed  Inleretta  and  Appropriate  D.O.T.  Job  Titles 
and  Agree-Diaa«ree  Statue  Between  Meaeured 
and  Expressed  Interests 


Sighted  Subjects  (Group  A) 

Motet  The  followino  subjects  ware  judged  to  have  expressed 
interests  eoi^atible  with  Measured  interests  and  are 
therefore  classified  as  "Agree.” 

Agree 

Case 

No 

1 Manager  of  a notion  picture  theatre  - Manager — Seexsatipn 
establishnent. 

2 Migh  school  teachart  science  - Taachar.  hiah  school. 

3 President  of  Genarsl  Motors  - PrealAant. 

5 Medical  field  or  wolfare  work  - Doctor  of  Medicine. 

S 1 would  like  to  have  a traveling  Job  like  an  artist  - 

7 C.P.A.  • Public  accountant. 

S 1 like  to  work  with  electronics  - Electrical  enalnaar. 
(e.E.  Major.) 

9 ParMor  • fftnilSi  IfclMM* 

10  Electrical  engineering.  I love  language  too  and  I 
speak  three  - IlirtrUll  MWlnUT- 

11  Bookkeeper  - BooXhaapax 

12  C.P.A.  • PufcJULt  EgtaimUrl- 

14  Accewnting  • Public  accountant.  ^ 

15  Electronic  Msintainence  • Eadlo  elactxiclan. 
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17  Mtchanical  or  archltactual  drawing)  drafting  in  ganaral  - 

fVr^hirKil  ttnftyiip- 

18  Photography)  photojoumaliaa  - Nowt  photooraphar ■ 

19  Eloctrlcal  tnglnaoring  - Elactrical  tnginttr. 

20  Anything  working  with  a far*  - Gontral  fax*tx. 

•21  I would  lika  to  writ*)  profarably  froo-lanca  writing  - 

LUWtfY 

22  1 lika  to  work  with  aachanical  things  • Malnttnapct 

23  Truck  drivar)  1 lova  to  traval  - Truck  drivar. 

24  I would  lika  to  do  polica  work)  possibla  in  juvanila 
dalinquancy  - Polica  officax. 

20  Parsonnal  counsaling  would  ba  first  choica  -Parsonnal 

26  Pastoral  counsaling  - Clargraan . 

2^  Industrial  production)  I want  to  ba  a aachanical 
anginaar  - Machanicai  tnginatx- 

29  I would  lika  to  ba  a sports  announcar  - Radio  sports 
AQQ2M0SLU* 

31  Taaching  in  a high  school  - Taachar.  high  school. 

32  Elactronics  tachnician  now.  I plan  to  go  back  to 
collaga  and  aajor  in  alactrical  anginaaring  - Elactrical 
anoinaar. 

33  Ihipping  dark,  1 racken  • ahipcino  dark. 

37  Quality  control  in  aircraft  production  of  jots.  1 

aa  working  tosrard  this  in  caraadc  anginaaring  at  Stata  - 

38  I'd  rathar  ba  a aissionary  than  anything  alsa  • ClaxoYaan. 

41  Soaa  Christian  church  work  - Clarovaan. 

42  Office  work  • Qanaral  of  flea  dark- 
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44  I like  to  work  with  poopl*.  I'd  Ilk*  to  b*  a paraonnal 
nanager  - Paraonnal  Mnaotr. 

45  Dlasal  wachanica  - Diaaal  wachanic. 

48  Papar  waking j fifth  hand  - Paptr  raai  gpaxator. 

50  Bookkaaping  - Bookkaapar . 

51  Induatrial  artaj  fumituxa  wanuf acturing  - Fumitura 

aaaawbiarr 

52  Axchitactura  - Architact. 

53  Outaida  work)  oparata  haavy  aachinary  lika  a bulldoaar  - 
Bulldoiax  oparator. 

55  I guaaa  aachina  rapair  - Maintananca  aachanic. 

56  I'd  pick  a job  daaling  with  figuraa)  accounting  - 

57  Actor  - Actor. 
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Dltagr** 


4 Coaching I prafarably  baakatball  - Coach. 

13  Earbar  - Barbar . 

16  I rackon  it  would  ba  aachanicai  auto  - Auto  ■achanic. 

28  Anything  in  buainaaa  aanagaiaanti  aanagaaiant  in  aachanical 

aalaa  - wanapar. 

30  I'd  lika  tha  airi  taat  pilot  - Pilot. 

34  I'd  lika  to  ba  a taachar  at  a collaga  and  in  tha  aciancaa  - 
Taackar.  coilapt  ox  UAiyaxiltY. 

35  Shaat  aatal  fabrication  - 8haat  aatal  fabricatlno 

36  Offica  work|  ahipping  dark  work}  bookkaaplng  • Qanartl 
offica  work. 


39  Haintananca  of  haavy  road  aquipaant  • 


40  I lika  to  lay  floor  tila  of  coapoaition  and  linolaua  - 

fim  JLitmi 

43  Work  in  a plant  klnda  lika  Waatlnghouaai  work  with 
alactric  work  - tlactricd  accaaaoriaa  ■■■aahlar. 

46  Moat  any  kind  of  conatmction  work|  carpantry  baat  > 
Coroantax.- 

47  I'd  lika  to  ba  a cop  - Pi?)  UBMPI 

49  Tractor  trail  or  drivar  - Truck  dr  War . haayy. 

54  1 would  lika  to  ba  a oaologiatt  I lika  to  trayal  with 
ay  work  I probably  callact  thinga  lika  for  tha  Saithaonian 
Inatltuta  - Qaolooiat. 

58  Accounting  - AccounUno  dark. 
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i 


12 

13 

13 

16 

17 

19 

2D 

21 

22 

23 


Hind  Subjects  (Group  B) 
Agrot 
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I'd  Ilk*  to  b*  a principal  - Principal. 

Masatux  - Maaaaur. 

I'd  Ilk*  to  hav*  a band *•  Qrch*atra  L*ad*r. 

Rahabilitation  counaalor  for  th*  blind  - Vocational 
couAa*lor. 

T*acKingt  I lik*  Engliah  protty  good  - Ttachax.  high  achool- 

T*ach  in  psychology  - T*achar.  coll—  ox  unlYiraltY. 

••lllngi  probably  inauranc*  - Inaiuanc*  aaltMan. 

I'd  rathar  ba  an  anoinaar  in  radio  and  T.V.  but  blindnaaa 
■akaa  ■*  turn  to  writing  bacaua*  I know  I can  do  It  - 
Um.UY  TgUtf « 

Paanut  sailing  - Balaa  parson,  oanaral. 

Piano  ttaning  - 

Math  taachar  • Taachar.  hiah  school. 

Mattraas  work  - Mattraa^ 

Practic*  law;  trial  practic*  - Lawvar . 

Machln*  aachanic  - Malntananca  Mochanic. 

Sacratarial  typing  or  soaM  sort  of  clarical  work  - 
lYPilt- 

Rahabilitation  counaalor  - YacaUonal  counaalox. 

An  oxacutiv*  in  radia-talavision  work  - (Radio)  station 
RAAiW- 

Announcing  in  radio  - ^dio  announc ar. 


I 
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27  Autoaobil*  ■•chanic  - AutOBObllt  wt€h4Alc. 

29  Life  insuxanc*  agent  or  aalaaaan  • Inauranca  taltyifni 

31  Teaching  kida  In  a uttreaa  ahop  - Teacher,  vocational. 

32  Rehabilitation  counaelor  - Vocational  counaelor. 

33  Lawyer  - jjanH  ■ 

34  Paychiatric  aocial  worker  - Pavchlatric  aocial  worker. 

35  Mlnlater  - CitXTOjn. 

37  Radio  announcing  • Radio  announcer. 

38  Photography t free<lance  - 

39  Radio  repair  and  Maintenance  • Radio  repalr»an. 

41  HanagooMnti  control  between  workera  and  ownera  • Lebor 

itiRUant  ipnltiiil- 

42  I would  like  to  work  for  the  blind  - Caaeworker  aide. 

44  Occupational  therapy  • OeciiDational  tberapiat. 

45  Vorkino  in  a hoecital  aa  an  aaaiatant  to  a phyaical 
theraplat  • Ptafaical  tharapiat. 

44  Parwing  - Qeneral  farwer. 

47  ContlnHity  writer  - Uterary  miter. 

48  Teaching  paychologyi  theoretical  and  experiaontal  - 
TaacRax.  colieae  ix  uikiYaraltY. 

49  Teach  auaic,  auaic  theory  and  perfora  «.Profeaaor  of  auaic. 

50  Announcer  and  diac  jockey  in  a radio  atation  - BriULr 
•Anouncar. 

51  llechanical  or  electrical  engineering  - Mechanical  engineer. 

52  Piano  tuning  - Piano  tuner. 


-w- 
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S3  Skilled  laborer  in  construction  or  industry  - Laborsr . 
construction. 

55  Hschsnici  suto  • Autoaobllt  Ktchsnlt. 

57  Outdoor  construction  liks  rosd  buildin9i  1 lik#  working 
with  hstvy  Bsckinory  * Bulldoxtr  optxstor. 

59  1 want  to  work  with  ths  blind}  possibly  in  wolf art  - 

CutwiXu- 

60  Hschanics  work  - Msinttnanct  tchanic. 

62  Lawysr  - LaWYtx. 

63  Rshabilitation  counsslor  « Vocational  counsslox. 

64  Elsctrical  snginssring  • Elsctrlcal  tnaintfr. 

65  An  sntsrtainsr  and  actor  - Actor. 

66  Modi  cal  doctor  - PhYsician. 

67  Tsach  history  and  rsligion  - Tsachsr»  collsot  ox  uniYtxiitY» 

68  Quidancs  counsslor  in  sscondary  sdwcation  - Vocational 
counsslox. 

69  Drug  clsrk  - Gsnaral  salss  psrson  (drug). 

70  Hlnistor  - Clsrwvan. 

71  Rshabilitation  counsslor  - Vocational  counsslox.  « 

72  Occupational  thsrapy  - Occupational  thaxaoiit. 

73  Curb  and  tabls  hopping  for  a rsstaurant  - Waitax.  infoimsi« 

75  Spssch  thsraplst  • Tsacbor.  dsfsctiYS  spssch. 

77  IRislciani  psrforming,  tsaching,  and  coag>osing  > FftltltiBl 
of  UMSiC . 
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Di 

3 Warehouse  worker  - Warehousewan. 

6 Woclal  worker  - 

10  Any  kind  of  factory  work,  working  at  sobm  Machine  - 
gfntiii  Mthint  9Btmt9r» 

14  Knitting  Machine  operator  - MthlM 

18  I like  store  work]  sell  a few  groceries,  drinks,  and 
cigarettes  - ftales  clerk. 

28  Masseur  - Masseur. 

28  Stand  operator  - Sales  clerk. 

30  I would  enloy  teaching  soorts  better  than  anythino. 
but  it  looks  as  though  I'm  going  to  bo  a hair  stylist  - 
AWiitUS 

36  Soho  fom  of  social  studies  teaching  - Teacher,  high  school. 

40  1 like  to  work  in  the  school  Mattress  shop  • Mattress 
AAJL8£< 

43  Faner  - general  faraer. 

34  l*d  like  to  work  as  a Machine  operator  in  a Mattress 

56  Kun  My  own  Mail  order  oeneral  Merchandise  business  - 
Menawer.  rwaell 

58  Auto  Mechanic  - AMtflMfcUt 

61  I would  like  farw  work  with  animals  - Farm  hand,  liyestock. 

74  Farmer  - fttniXhi  ftHMl 

76  Some  light  work]  filling  station  work  - Fillino  station 
attendant. 
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Unclastifiabl* 

24  Ain't  never  hed  no  special  thing.  (Could  not  be 
persuaded  to  state  a preference.) 

25  Anything.  I'd  like  to  »*ork  with  people.  (Refused  to 
elaborate.) 
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Appendix  H 

Medical  Dlagnoeee  of  Eye  Conditions 

Notes  The  following  diagnostic  stateBenta  of  eve  conditions 
were  copied  directly  froa  aedical  eve  reports  in  the  files 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  CoBBiiasion  for  the  Blind.  These 
file  copies  were  at  tines  original  reports  written  in 
long-hand  by  the  physician  hiaself.  or  were  typed  copies 
taxlier  transcribed  froa  hand  written  originals.  No  atteapt 
has  been  aade  to  correct  spelling  errors  appearing  on 
these  eye  reports. 

Case 

No 

1 06  Dissead.nated  choriditisi  OD  choriditis. 

2 Agropic  globes. 

3 Congenital  nystagnus. 

4 Diabetic  cataracts,  OU. 

5 Bilateral  familial  macula  degeneration.  Punctate 
corneal  scars  OS. 

6 Congenital  cataract  - Right.  Hyperopic  eyes. 

7 Albino  - Retinal  atrophy. 

8 Chorioretinitis  - Nystagaus. 

9 Optic  atrophy. 

10  Surgical  aphakia  OU. 

11  Phthisis  bulib,  right  eyet  retinitis  pigaentoa  left  eye, 
ayopia  left  eye. 

12  Retinitis  pigmentosa  CV. 

13  Post'op.  cat.  OD,  cat.  06  - aniridia  OU. 

14  Post-op.  aphakia  CV. 

15  Neaenopsia,  right.  Post-trauaatic. 

16  Nystaqsius  conganitalt  wyoria,  proqrassive,  markedt 

fusion  weakness.  ~~  ~ ‘ ~ " 

17  Physical  trausM,  enucleation  CXJ. 
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18  Constant  sssrchln^  nystsgaus. 

19  fttroicsl  snopthalMOS,  OO.  ^roicsl  apKlka  08.  Trsimatic 
iridedlslysisi  eomssl  scars  08. 

20  Conssnfuinity • Ksratitls  In  infancy. 

21  surgical  snophthalasia  08  eld  detached  retina 
(post  operative) . 

22  OO  eptic  atrophy I 08  optic  atrophy  couplets. 

23  Myopia. 

24  Congenital  cataract  OU. 

25  Optic  atrophy  - nystagaua. 

26  Neuro»retinal  atrophy  - conical  cornea. 

27  lilateral  optic  atrophy. 

28  Heaangioautoala»  CO.  Ketinal  detachaent  08. 

29  Diaorganited  globes. 

30  Surgical  anephthalaos  00,  Comeal  letikoaa  08,  anterior 

wyrtMTu^^g  Try%T«^*«y«e 

31  Hind,  retinitis  pigaentoaa  OU. 

32  Cher ie*> retinitis. 

33  lilateral  congenital  cataracts. 

34  Macular  degeneration. 

35  Micous  aeaibrane  ectropion  lower  rt  lid. 

36  Mystagaua  and  hyperopic  aatigaatisa. 

37  Retinitis  pigaentoaa. 

38  Mystagaua.  Cong.  HI.  2 astig.  eixed  bil. 

39  H lateral  surgical  aplepsia,  fee  cengenital  cataracts. 

40  Juvenile  diabetis.  Cataract  OO  (diabetic). 

41  Refraction  - Marked  nyatagsM  - disks  appear  pale. 
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42  Diab«t««  Mllitut  with  retinopathy,  nouropathy  axo  proaant. 

43  On*.  Rotinal  folds  right  ova,  with  «aeulax  odoMand 
atxophy  soeondary  to  rotinal  sopaxation.  Two.  Esotropia 
with  suppression  aablyopia  06. 

44  OD  Optic  atrophy.  06  Atrophic  globe.  i 

43  Congenital  cataracts. 

44  Choroiditis,  with  gross  systagms. 

47  Optic  atrophy.. 

48  Macular  rotinitis  OU. 

49  Retinal  degeneration. 

30  RicropthalsMS  cataract | posterior  direare. 

31  Congenital  cataracts,  congenital  aadilyopia. 

32  Congenital  anopthalsMS  with  very  narrow  palpebal 
fissures  and  shallow  sockets. 

33  High  hyperopia,  congenital  aablyopia,  nystagMis'. 

34  Aphakia,  atrophy  nerres. 

33  High  ayopia,  early  digeneration  of  retina,  lateral 

aystagssis. 

34  Rhthisis  bulbi,  RE|  nystagausi  congenital  LI|  band 
keratitis  LX. 

37  Centrl  chorioretinitis  rt.  Left  reaoved. 

38  Trauaatic  cataract  06,  posterior  and  anterior  synechia, 
coi^lete  OO  with  vitreous  floaters,  searching  nystagnus. 

39  Optic  atrophy  bilateral. 

40  Absence  of  eye,  acquired  06|  00  chorioretinitis  scarring. 

41  lilateral  nacular  degeneration  familial. 

42  8urg.  anophthalaos  00.  Phthesis  bulbl  secondary. 
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63  Pin*  txMulout  ny»t*g»out  congenital. 

64  Morixontal  and  pond.  ny*tag*ia,  a*blyopia,  wyoplc 

aatigaatiaa. 

65  Alblnlaai. 

66  Daganaratad  fundi  - Laft  cataraeti  laft  daganaratad  gleba. 

67  Albiniaa,  lana  opacltiaa. 

68  Myopic  daganaration  of  ratlna,  both  ayaai  right  aaotropla. 


Mjfopic  daaani 
Hign  ayopla. 


69  Congenital  nyatagaua  both  ayaa. 

70  Congenital. 

71  Ratinitia  plgaantoaa. 

72  Choria,  retinal  daganaration  OU. 

73  Congenital  nyatagaua. 

74  Panua  of  laft  auparior  ractuo.  Ovaration  of  right 
inferior  oblique,  bilatarial  aablyepia. 

75  Wyatagaua  chorio  retinal  acara. 


76  Diabataa,  aavara,  poorly  controlled-  00,  poet  cataract 
artractian,  andothalial  and  apithaiial  dlatrophyi 

06  iMatur*  cataract. 

77  Conjunctival  badly  burned  - artanaiv*  opacification* 
of  cornea. 
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